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Brazil's assembly lines: as modern 
and adventurous as the lines of this architecture. 


In every graceful line of Brazilian 

architecture, you can see, sense, 

and appreciate the dynamic 

modernity of this great nation. 

But all that is modern 

in Brazil involves far more than 

architecture 

For example, Brazil's advanced 

technology is fast making 

Brazilian industry a known and 

respected force throughout 

the world. Good reason why 

today Brazil is one of the ten 

most industrialized countries 

in the West. 

Progress? A mere 13 years ago, 
razil did not possess a single 

facility for manufacturing 

airplanes. By the end of 1981, 

Brazil ranked as the sixth largest 
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airplane manufacturer in 

the western world 

Brazil’s modern assembly lines 
are busy in other areas as well: 
manufacturing quality shoes, 
textiles, canned sweets, electrical 
appliances, hospital-medical 
equipment, and many other 
products, all for export to the 
world’s key markets. Also going 
abroad: diverse technology 

and other in-demand services. 
Thanks to its development of 
economical, efficient 
hydroelectric power (estimated 
potential: 213,000 MW) Brazilian 
industry is developing rapidly 
and profitably on many fronts 
To keep pace with these 
fast-moving changes, Brazil 

has a bank thoroughly qualified 
and staffed to help orient 
businessmen in their commercial 
transactions with Brazilian 
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industry. That bank is Banco 

do Brasil. 

With 70 agencies and offices in 
the principal financial centers 
of the world, and 2,000 branches 
within Brazil itself, Banco do 
Brasil knows the country better 
than anybody else... and 

knows of the outstanding 
business opportunities Brazil 
can offer you 

Look to the Banco do Brasil for 
all it can do to help you 

in your business transactions, 
investments, and joint ventures 
with Brazilian businessmen 


$3 BANCO DO BRASIL 
Your gateway to business in Brazil. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


he standards that TIME sets for its reporting and writing ap- 
ply equally to the pictures that illustrate its stories. When 
the editors decided on this week’s cover story on the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s biggest land sale of the century, Picture Researcher 


Julia Richer began by putting together 
a list of 25 property sites across the 
country that seemed to have photo- 
graphic potential. She also talked with 
New York Bureau Chief Peter Stoler, 
who wrote the story, and asked picture 
researchers in TIME’s news bureaus for 
detailed recommendations about the 
sites. Richer then narrowed the list to 
twelve and matched them to photogra- 
phers who she thought would be espe- 
cially interested in each area. 

The most obvious match-up was 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


“T'm petrified of planes,” says Liss, “especially small ones.” 
For Werner Stoy, who chartered a helicopter to photograph 
Fort DeRussy, on Waikiki Beach in Hawaii, the problem was 
not trees but dense commercial high-rise developments sur- 
rounding the land, which made it difficult for his pilot to ma- 
neuver. David Falconer was luckier. He expected visibility 
problems when he rented a plane to shoot pictures of Oregon’s 
sae KEN FRIEDMAN Bald Mountain Lookout. But shortly 


Freelance Photographer Baron Wol- Photographer Wolman in his single-engine plane 
man, who shot the opening photo of the 
Coast Guard light station at Point Sur in California. Last year 
Wolman, who has his own Cessna, published California from 
the Air: The Golden Coast. He knew Point Sur well and says, “I 
fell in love with it again.” Photographer Steve Liss had a less 
aesthetic vista at Bucks Harbor, Me.: a surplus airbase. After 
checking every conceivable camera angle on the ground, he 
concluded reluctantly that he, like Wolman, would have to fly. 


Index 





before he arrived, light broke through 
the soup-thick clouds just long enough. 
Dan Morrill’s assignment was 1,300 
acres of prairie land near Joliet, Ill. 
“The prairie is beautiful to a botanist or 
an agronomist, but it’s difficult to show 
to the average person pictorially,” says 
Morrill. “The beauty is in the details, 
not the overall look of the land.” James 
Balog, who specializes in nature pho- 
tography, was stumped at first by the 
arid terrain of the 280 acres near the 


Keyhole Reservoir in Wyoming. Then, 
on a hunch, he waited for nightfall, 
when a rising moon provided an intriguing mix of shadow and 
light. The result, like the five other pictures chosen for the story, 
shows none of the second thoughts, false starts and doubts that 
preceded the final image. And that is just as it is supposed to be. 
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Cover: Led by James 
Watt, the Adminis- 
tration prepares to 
sell 35 million acres of 
federal land to raise 
funds and reduce the 
size of Government. 
Angry environmen- 
talists predict poor 
land use at public ex- 
pense. See NATION. 





World 

New fears of anti- 
Semitism in France. 
> A wave of Arme- 
nian terrorism strikes 
again. » Exclusive 
Gaddafi interview, 


57 

Sexes 

Do real men eat 
quiche? If not, why 
not? Ralph and Wan- 
da debate the bestsell- 
ing book and its can- 
ons of manliness. 


40 

Economy & Business 
The Street's wild 
week: a failed merger 
and fluctuating 
stocks. » A judge 
talks tough to 
AT&T. 


58 

Show Business 

Edie Sedgwick was 
the speed queen of 
Andy Warhol's '60s 
movies. Now she stars 
in a bestseller and a 
bizarre movie. 
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In Texas, conserva- 
tives and liberals lock 
horns over what stu- 
dents should be al- 
lowed to read in 
school textbooks. 


60 

Cinema 

In homespun and 
khaki, business suits 
and Levi's, Henry 
Fonda defined in film 
the American charac- 
ter at its best. 
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Nation: Reagan 
stakes his prestige on 
the tax hike. » The 
Baker group puts 
Reagan on a moder- 
ate course. » A re- 
vealing conversation 
with the President. 
> Food stamps into 
cash. » Donovan’s 


} worries are not over. 


28 
Middle East: Israel's 


» new assault on West 


Beirut enrages Rea- 


"} gan, who upbraids Be- 





gin for it. The inva- 
sion of Lebanon 
changes geopolitics in 


} the region and gives 


the U.S. a new oppor- 
tunity to work for 
peace. See WORLD. 





48 

Law 

The Supreme Court 
okays a Virginia exe- 
cution at the final 
hour. » A white civil 
rights lawyer is hit by 
reverse bias. 


62 

Design 

Michael Graves’ con- 
troversial new office 
building in Portland, 
Ore., is playful, irra- 
tional, polychrome 
and ugly. 


52 

Sport 

Bets on horses have 
never been bigger, but 
the main action is not 
at the race track; it is 
in the Thoroughbred 
mating game. 


Essay 

George Steinbrenner 
has invented a new 
archetype: super- 
owner, the beefy ty- 
rant more famous 
than his teams. 


54 

Medicine 

Heart transplants are 
making a comeback, 
thanks to cyclospor- 
ine, a new drug that 
dramatically in- 
creases survival rate. 
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Want to lose 60 pounds 
of ugly fat while relaxing 
in your bathtub? 


You read the headline, and so did thousands of others when the 
offer first appeared in a recent newspaper ad. And some invested 
$12.98 for a single order (or as much as $36 for the family size) of 
a “magic liquid” which would do the job for you in five 15-minute 
baths, by first cleaning your pores and then dissolving the fat 
underneath. 

Ridiculous? Of course. But, as such advertisers know, 
there's virtually no limit to what some people can believe. Which 
is why the Better Business Bureau was founded 70 years ago. 
Today, there are 155 local affiliates around the country, with BBB 
headquarters in Washington and New York. 

If you think the bathtub scam is an isolated case, consider a 
few more of the many outrageous advertising offers BBB has 
helped shoot down: 

@ Miracle climbing strawberries, so huge that two will fill a 
bowl. But they turned out to be of ordinary size, and strawberries 
don't climb. 

@ The dirtiest book in the world. Literally maybe a genuine 
offer, but not what most subscribers expected—a hollowed-out 
volume filled with topsoil. 

e Free money. It was supposed to be in a sunken ship, but 
you had to send in several hundred dollars to help outfit the 
expedition to raise the vessel before you could collect. 

But BBB does much more than police newspaper advertise- 
ments. For companies that belong, it can: 

@ Help cut costs by timely warnings— about phony invoices 
that look legitimate and often get paid, the “energy saver” 
devices that don't, the charities that spend more to raise money 
than they do on actual giving, and so on. 

@ Check out potential suppliers. Are they credit-worthy? Are 
they reliable? Have previous complaints been made? 

@ Tell them about complaints about their products and 
service, so that anything wrong can be corrected before cases 
wind up in the law courts or before a government agency— where 
costs can skyrocket, even if you win. 

BBB helps individuals too. Last year, the system answered 
seven million calls from consumers seeking information or filing 
complaints. 

The Better Business Bureau is a dynamic force in America’s 
marketplace, working to improve confidence in the 99 + % of 
American companies that are doing the best job they can. Its 
services are for you. Use them as necessary. 
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Great reading for 
beach, backyard, 
porch, swing, 
hammock. 

Fiction, non- 
fiction, humor, 
history —books you 
haven’t had time for 
in the workaday 
winter. 

QPB books are 
softcover editions in 
hardcover sizes, 
durably bound and 
printed on fine 
paper. But they cost 
up to 65% less than 
hardcover versions. 
Stock up. Join 
QPB. 


427. Other Worlds: A Portrait 
of Nature in Rebellion; Space, 
Superspace and the Quantum 
Universe. Paul Davies 
Hardcover: $11.95 QPB: $4.25 
286. A Book of Five Rings 
Miyamoto Musashi 

Translated by Victor Harris 
Hardcover: $12.95 QPB: $4.95 
295. After the Fact: The Art of 
Historical Detection. (2 Vols.) 
James West Davidson and Mark 
Hamilton Lytle. QPB: $12.50 
555. Great Comic Cats. Bill 
Blackbeard and Malcolm Whyte 
Foreword by Jim (Garfield) 

Davis. QPB: $11.95 

308. Economics Explained. Robert L 
Heilbroner and Lester C, Thurow 


Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


602. Common Security: A Blueprint = 
for Survival. The Independent 
Commission on Disarmament and 
Security Issues 


Hardcover: $10.95 QPB: $4.95 


328. The Arbor House Treasury of 
Horror and the Supernatural 
Compiled by Bill Pronzini, Barry N 
Malzberg and Martin H. Greenberg 
With an Introduction by Stephen 
King. Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $7.15 
221. The Selective Guide to 
Colleges. Edward B. Fiske, Education 
Editor of The New York Times 

QPB: $7.95 

518. Japanese Classics: Seven 
Japanese Tales, Junichiro Tanizaki; The 
Sailor Who Fell From Grace with the 
Sea, Yukio Mishima; Thousand 
Cranes, Yasunari Kawabata. (3 Vols.) 
QPB: $12.95 

524. Science Observed: Essays 
Out of My Mind. Jeremy Bernstein 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 





































































309. Tar Baby. Toni Morrison 
Hardcover: $11.95 QPB: $5.95 
668. The Wizard of Or. L. Frank 
Baum. Illustrated by Michael Hague 
Hardcover: $18.95 QPB Ed: $9.50 
410. Everyday Cooking with 
— Pepin 

ardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 
187. Conversationally Speaking 
Alan Garner. QPB: $4.95 
658. Pinball. Jerzy Kosinski 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB: $6.50 
292. The Leopard 
Giuseppe di Lampedusa. QPB: $4.95 





Let’ try each other for 6 months. 


| Quality Paperback Book Club, Inc., Middletown, Pa. 17057. 
| Please enroll me in QPBand send the 3 choices I've listed below. Bill me $3, 
ee shipping and handling charges. | understand that I am not required to 

uy another book. You will send me QPB Review (if my account is in good 
standing) for 6 months. If | have not bought and paid for at least | book in 
every six-month period, you may cancel my membership. A shipping and 
handling charge is added to each shipment. 


Indicate by number the a [] I) 


3 books or sets you want 
2-16 


QB-188-8 





152. Sabbatical: A Romance 
John Barth 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 






















203. Fast Vegetarian Feasts 

Martha Rose Shulman. QPB: $9.50 
663. Native Tongues. Charles Berlirz 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $7.50 
182. Ah, But Your Land Is Beautiful 
Alan Paton 


Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


Name 





(Please print clearly) 














243. Mr. Bill in Space Address Apt. 

Walter Williams. QPB: $5.95 

252. White Horses. Alice Hoffman City. State Zip 

Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 ey ee ae 

261. The Hurried Child 1. You receive QPB Review 15 this offer), you earn Bonus Points 


which entitle you to choose any 
of our softcover books. You pay 
only shipping and handling 
charges. 

4. Return privilege. If QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Selection without having had 
10 days to notify us, you may 
return it for credit at our expense 
5. Cancellations. You may can- 
cel membership at any time by 
notifying QPB. We may cancel 
your membership if you elect not 
to buy and pay for at least one 
book in every six-month period. 


times each year (about every 32 
weeks). Each issue reviews a new 
Selection, plus scores of Alter- 
nates. 

2. If you want the Selection do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no 
book at all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always en 
closed and return it by the date 
specified. 

3. Bonus books for Bonus 
Points. For each QPB book or set 
you take (except for the books in 


Prices generally higher in Canada 


Hardcover: $11.95 QPB: $5.95 


104. Robert Frost: A Biography 
Lawrance Thompson 

and R. H. Winnick 

Hardcover: $25 QPB Ed: $12.50 

151. The Lord of the Rings 

(3 Vols., Boxed) J. R. R. Tolkien 
Hardcover: $35.95 QPB: $9.95 

134. Crowds and Power. Elias Canetti 
dardcover: $17.50 QPB: $7.95 

660. Sounding. Hank Searls 
Hardcover: $13.50 QPB: $4.95 

392. The New York Times 
Everyday Dictionary 

Edited by Thomas M. Paikeday 
Hardcover: $11.50 QPB: $6.50 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
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David Elkind 
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519. Modern Art: 19th and 20th 
Centuries. Meyer Schapiro 
Hardcover: $20 QPB: $9.95 
598. A History of Narrative Film 


David A. Cook 
Hardcover: $24.95 QPB: $11.95 


392. The Nine Nations 
of North America. Joe! Garreau 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB: $6.50 


110. What Color Is Your Parachute? 
Revised and Enlarged 1982 Edition 
Richard Nelson Bolles 

Hardcover: $14.95 QPB: $6.95 


Join now. Pick any 
3 books or sets for 


$1 each- with no 
obligation to buy 
another book. 


664. Putting Food By (Third 
Edition). Ruth Hertzberg, Beatrice 
Vaughan and Janet Greene 
Hardcover: $18.95 QPB: $8.50 
444. Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Religion: Eastern and Western 
Thought. William L. Reese 
Hardcover: $27.95 QPB: $10.95 
476. Thinking with a Pencil 
Henning Nelms. QPB: $5.95 
353. Lucy: The Beginnings of 
Humankind. Donald C. Johanson 
and Maitland A. Edey 

Hardcover: $17.95 QPB: $7.95 
478. Every Night at Five: Susan 
Stamberg’s ‘All Things Considered’ 
Book. With a Foreword by Charles 
Kuralt. QPB: $7.95 


129, Consumer Drug Digest 
American Society 

of Hospital Pharmacists 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $7.95 


QPB The first 


book club 


for smart 



















aren’t rich. 











Herpes Epidemic 


To the Editors: 

Your article on this incurable virus 
(Aug. 2] described a feared and often mis- 
understood health problem in a brief, 
comprehensive and understandable man- 
ner. An educated public is essential in 
learning to live with the disease and the 
threat of contracting it, and ultimately in 
avoiding its propagation. 

Eileen J. Bell 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Perhaps today’s sexual liberation is 
more restrictive than old-fashioned mo- 
rality ever was! 

Frank W. Schnitzler 
Manasquan, N.J. 





Although your intentions are laud- 
able, you seem to taunt those individuals 
who are not stern believers in sexual aus- 
terity. The message appears to be that 
anyone who gets herpes certainly de- 
serves it and that it is a damn good thing 
this epidemic came along to bring back 
the good old days. 

Joel Ratner 
Beachwood, Ohio 


The litany changes. It used to be 
“Your place or mine?” Now it is “Do you 
have herpes?” 

Willis O. Preston Jr. 
Newark, Del. 


I never had a chance to become a sex- 
ual hedonist because I was too old for the 
sexual revolution. Now, thanks to herpes, 
I can stop regretting having missed it. 

Robert Young 
Deerfield, Ill. 


Thanks to herpes, people have begun 
to question the doubtful freedom of the 
sexual revolution in Western society. It is 
time to realize that there is more to hu- 
man life than just easy sex and superficial 
enjoyment. 

Elisabeth Reichenbach 
West Berlin 








Letters 





The story on the herpes epidemic not 
only reports public hysteria but partici- 
pates in promoting it. One simple, helpful 
fact, vital to prevention, is that herpes is 
almost exclusively transmitted during its 
active phase. Herpes victims do not have 
to withdraw emotionally or sexually dur- 
ing the dormant phase, which is most of 
the time. 

The majority of herpes sufferers are 
not destroyed or unalterably changed by 
their condition. Panic only leads to stress, 
and stress is a major contributor to recur- 
rences. We favor rational education and 
an expanded research effort as the best 
ways to fight herpes. 

Robert Weinreb, Executive Director 

National Herpes Research Foundation 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


I wonder how many readers started 
itching, burning, looking for lesions, re- 
viewing past activities and muttering 
promises about the future. Good grief, you 
could be changing America’s sexual be- 
havior more than Hugh Hefner and Bob 
Guccione combined. 

Diane Morrisett 
Austin 


Pipeline Problems 


When will President Reagan begin to 
realize that the European allies are not his 
marionettes to manipulate but sovereign 
states with their own requirements and 
foreign policies? We do not want to be lec- 
tured on the potential risks of the pipeline 
deal with the U.S.S.R. [Aug. 2] by some- 
one who is selling grain to the Soviet 
Union. This impudent attitude, along 
with America’s high interest rates, which 
are seriously endangering European 
economies, is bound eventually to wreck 
the Western alliance. 

Robert Gruber 
Munich 





LR.A. Bombings 


How a cold-blooded attack on a mili- 
tary band and a troop of men riding beau- 
tiful horses on parade in London [Aug. 2] 
will help to liberate Ulster is a puzzle. 
Bombs and bullets are not the solution to 
this intractable problem. The Protestants 
of Northern Ireland are not likely to sur- 
render their lives to the tender mercies of 
the LR.A. 

Robert A. Pinkerton 
Toronto 


I am shocked by the explosions in 
England and, as a Briton and naturalized 
US. citizen, object strongly to American 
involvement in these I.R.A. terrorist at- 
tacks on the innocent. It is common 
knowledge that arms and financial aid to 
the I.R.A. are sent by Americans, and 
with an ease that smacks of turning a 
blind eye. 

Alan McGlinn Webb 
Lakewood, Colo. 








Nicaraguans Celebrated in Masaya 





With your story “Challenge from the 
Contras” (Aug. 2], there is a photograph 
of members of the Directorate of the San- 
dinist National Liberation Front, making 
it appear that they were celebrating the 
third anniversary of the Sandinist Popular 
Revolution in Moscow. The photograph 
actually was taken in the city of Masaya, 
Nicaragua, on the 19th of July of this 
year. I do not believe that there was any ill 
will on the part of your magazine, but 
rather an involuntary error in the picture 
caption. Nonetheless, this does not help 
international understanding of the diffi- 
cult situation that Nicaragua and the rest 
of Central America face today. 

Francisco Fiallos Navarro 

Ambassador of Nicaragua 

Washington, D.C. 

TIME regrets the error, which occurred in 
typesetting. 





Thirst for Great Lakes Water 


In response to your story about water- 
poor states tapping the Great Lakes [Aug. 
2], I say the Sunbelt can take the people 
out of the Great Lakes region, but it will 
never take our water without a fight. 

Michael H. Cameron 
Schaumburg, Ill. 


Our regional pride has been wounded 
and our heating bills have soared higher 
than a Texas oil gusher. Now that other 
states’ aquifers have been sucked almost 
dry, they look to our Great Lakes for wa- 
ter. Never, I say! Let them eat their desert 
sand and drink their petroleum reserves. 

Malcolm M. Lawrence 
Pittsford, N.Y. 





Building New York’s Subway Cars 
Your story on the award of a contract 
for New York City subway cars [July 26] 
is somewhat misleading. You refer to the 
loss of the contract by the Budd Co. of 
Troy, Mich., to Canada’s Bombardier 
Inc., but neglect to mention that the cars 
will be assembled in Bombardier’s U.S. 
plant in Barre, Vt. You imply that several 
hundred jobs will be lost to Budd, but ig- 
nore the new jobs that will be created with 
Bombardier in Vermont, and also those 
that will be saved at Westinghouse Elec- 
tric in New York, where motors and other 
assemblies will be manufactured. It is 
somewhat disheartening to those of us 
who worked so hard to bring Bombardier 
to the U.S. to have our local plant labeled 

in effect a “foreign bidder.” 

Alan H. Noyes, President, Central 
Vermont Economic Development Corp. 
Barre, Vt. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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HERBP’S THE ‘50 REBATE OFFER 
GEORGE PLIMPTON 
REFUSEDTO TELL YOU ABOUT. 


George Plimpton doesn’t think you 
should buy a Mattel Electronics Intellivision’ | $50 MASTER COMPONE NT CASH RE REBATE BY MAIL 
because of a rebate offer. He thinks you should 
buy one because he feels it’s the best video 
game system. And we agree. 

Nevertheless, from August 16 until 
September 18, 1982, we're offering a $50 cash 
rebate after the purchase of an Intellivision pera 2, ash Rebate 
master Component. Vouas 78977 

We think that makes buying the best rut ert ne orga Nope 
system even better. 

See the attached certificate or your par- 
ticipating Intellivision dealer for details. 

MATTEL £LECTROMCS” 

















Reagan Says All Aboard 
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But his ark faces rough sailing on the tax hike 


na whirlwind of high-pressure politics, 

Ronald Reagan was waging the most 

perilous and difficult fight of his presi- 

dency. The stakes were high. If he 
failed to persuade Congress to pass a defi- 
cit-checking $99 billion three-year tax 
hike, the already swollen tide of red ink in 
the federal budget would rise even higher, 
swamping hopes for economic recovery 
and threatening deeper recession. Politi- 
cally, a President who seemed to have a 
magic wand for passing major legislation 
would have shown that he could no longer 
control even his own party on Capitol Hill. 


The myth of the Great Communicator’s | 


persuasive powers would be punctured 
and his leadership gravely impaired. 
No one was more aware of the risks 


| than Reagan. He drafted a prime-time 


| and at Camp David. He sent letters to | 


6 


TV speech to be delivered this week if the 
House and Senate are ready for a show- 


down vote on a tax and spending-cuts | 


package that no one really likes. He post- 
poned a vacation trip to California so he 


could have chummy chats with more | 


than 150 legislators in the Oval Office 





some 5,000 business leaders across the na- 
tion, seeking their support. He had the 
Republican National Committee dis- 
patch some 30,000 pleas in his name for 
local party leaders to rally behind him. 
He taped TV spots to be aired in 30 re- 
gions in a $400,000 ad campaign by the 
committee. Overzealous aides even hint- 
ed that Republican campaign funds 
might be withheld from G.O.P. legislators 
who bucked the President. Reagan dis- 
avowed the threats, but the warning hung 


| in the air. 


The tax increase, Reagan argued, is a 
bitter pill the nation must swallow to keep 
economic ills from worsening. He conced- 
ed at a Republican rally in Billings, 
Mont., that budget deficits are at the core 
of the problem. (Even if Congress ap- 
proves the tax bill and adds $21 billion in 
fiscal 1983 revenue, the deficit is expected 
to be as high as $150 billion.) “For a con- 
servative President like me to have to put 
his arms around a multibillion-dollar def- 
icit is like holding your nose and embrac- 
ing a pig,” the President admitted. But the 
way to get a grip on the “slippery” deficit, 




















he declared, was to raise revenues. It is 
“the price we have had to pay” to get 
more spending cuts through Congress. 
Reagan placed the blame on past Admin- 
istrations, declaring, “If I could correct 40 
years of fiscal irresponsibility in one year, 
I'd go back to show business as a magi- 
cian. You know, that might be more fun, 
pulling rabbits out of a hat than jackasses 


out of the way in Washington.” 
U ate Republican “Gypsy Moths” 
for his tax and spending cuts, Rea- 
gan this time was busy wooing rebellious 
conservatives. He quickly turned around 
Lyn Nofziger, his former political aide, 
who had instigated a meeting with New 
York Republican Congressman Jack 
Kemp and various New Right ideologues 
to plot against the tax increase. But Rea- 
gan could not budge Kemp, whose politi- 
cal future seems tied to the fate of the sup- 
ply-side economics that he has long 
championed. “Jack,” the President told 
him last week, “I wish you were with us on 


nlike last year, when he had to win 
the support of liberal and moder- 
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this.” Said Kemp later: “We've just agreed 
to disagree.” 

The President’s sales tactics were 
sorely tested as he tried to lure other Re- 
publican conservative Congressmen back 
into the fold. When eight of them were in- 
vited to the White House, Reagan was 
solemn. He passed up his usual jokes and 
stories but employed what one participant 
called “a lot of eye contact.” Reagan 
claimed that he had no qualms about the 
bill and had not been talked into support- 
ing it by aides. He insisted that only about 
17% of the revenue in the package would 
come from tax increases (chiefly on ciga- 
rettes, telephone bills and airline tickets). 
The rest would come from closing tax 
loopholes and getting payment from tax 
evaders, mainly by withholding taxes on 
their interest and stock dividends. It was 
true, as he said in Montana, that “the tax 
bill ... will not raise income taxes on the 
average American.” If the bill does not 
pass, Reagan warned the balky Congress- 
men, the deficit would soar, and interest 
rates might reach “16% in November” 
when all House members face re-election 
That might be rough for them, but it 
would be “disastrous” for the economy, 
Reagan said. “He’s a very persuasive 
man,” observed Delaware Republican 
Thomas Evans after the meeting. “I could | 
see some of us coming back on.” 

It appeared that Reagan had succeed- 
ed in keeping the conservative rebellion 
from spreading and had begun to turn the 
tide of opposition. His all-out fight had 
“slowed the erosion” of support for the 
bill, New York Republican Congressman 
Barber Conable told TIME Correspondent 
Neil MacNeill. “The rebellion isn’t feed- 
ing on itself now. His strong intrusion has 
made people cautious.” 

The critical test would come in the 
House, where many Republicans were 
outraged at a Democratic tactic that the 
President had nothing to do with. After 
the Senate on July 23 had passed the tax 
bill without a single Democratic vote, 
House Democratic leaders refused to take 
the bill to the House floor. Instead, they 
went directly into a Senate-House confer- 
ence committee, where the package was 
being prepared for probable consider- 
ation in both chambers this week. Most 
House Republicans refused to commit 
themselves to support a bill that they had 
not been allowed to shape 

The President’s problem was com- 
pounded by the probability that House 
Democrats would not provide the votes for 
passage of the tax bill unless a majority of 
Republicans also bit the political bullet 
The Democrats, in other words, were will- 
ing to push the bill over the top as long as 
the Republicans got the blame. That 
meant that Reagan needed support from 
about 100 of the 192 House Republicans. 
At week’s end White House aides could 
count only 43 firmly committed and an- 
other 20 who seemed likely to join him 
While the bill seemed safe in the Republi- 
can-controlled Senate, Reagan’s friend, 
Nevada Senator Paul Laxalt, observed, 
“This is the most difficult legislative chal- 











lenge this President has had to face. It’s 
tight as hell.” Still, Reagan’s clout and the 
obvious need for new federal revenue may 
prove decisive. Reagan had one advan- 
tage in the struggle: many of the dissidents 
in his party came from the South and 
West, where he remains extremely popu- 
lar with voters. With Reagan’s prestige on 
the line, Representatives from those areas 
might hesitate to vote against him. 
Incredibly, the race to forge a final bill 





Accepting Western cheers in Billings 





A President who talks sweet and twists arms 


before the House begins its August recess 


at the end of this week was stalled for two | 


days by a deadlock over what Democrats 
claim was a mere $145 million out of some 
$17 billion in spending cuts that are also 
part of the package. At issue was a limita- 


tion on how much money a mother on | 


welfare can earn without losing her bene- 
fits. Democrats, led by House Ways and 
Means Chairman Dan Rostenkowski, ar- 
gued that the cap was needless and cruel 
Republicans, led by Senate Finance 
Chairman Robert Dole, contended that 


| mittee. Angry, Dole hung up the phone. 
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| than the current 3% 











lifting the cap actually would cost up to 
$1 billion and the limit was necessary. He 
was forcefully backed by Democratic Sen- 
ator Russell Long of Louisiana, a long- 
time critic of welfare programs and for- 
mer chairman of the Finance Committee. 
As tempers rose, Rostenkowski accused 
Dole in a telephone call of giving Long a 
virtual veto power in the conference com- 


he personality clashes were finally 
smoothed over in private meet- 
ings, and the vital deliberations of 
the committee resumed. The huge 
Ways and Means Committee room of the 
House was jammed with lobbyists, staff 
assistants and reporters as the conferees, 
eight from the House and seven from the 
Senate, agonized over each line of the 
Senate-passed bill. Dole presided at a 60- 
ft.-long walnut table engraved with a 
giant eagle. Working long into the nights, 
the legislators decided to: 
> Require the withholding for tax pur- 
poses of 10% of the income individuals | 
earn in interest and dividends. Lobbyists 
for banks and brokerage houses fought 
the provision bitterly. But the IRS 
contends that much of this income is not | 
reported now. Anyone earning less than | 
$100 in such income would be exempt 
from the requirement, as well as many 
poor and elderly people. Estimated three- 
year gain in revenues: $12 billion. 
> Eliminate a tax change that would have 
cut deductions for business entertain- 
ment, including the celebrated “three- 
martini lunch,” to only half of the amount 
spent. This was a victory for restaurant 
owners, who preferred the alternative 
adopted by the committee. It requires that 
restaurants with more than ten employees 
must estimate the tips waiters and wait- 
resses receive and withhold part of the 
sum to meet their tax obligation. The 
IRS claims that 84% of tip income is 
never reported. Estimated revenue gain 
$2.1 billion 
>» Require that any tax deductions 
claimed for medical expenses must ex- 
ceed 5% of adjusted gross income, rather 
In addition, the de- 
duction of up to $150 for medical insur- 
ance now claimed by some 16 million tax- 
payers, regardless of overall medical 
expenses, was eliminated, Estimated rev- 





| enue gain: $3.4 billion 


As the week drew to an end, the con- 
ferees struggled toward agreement on 


whether to close various loopholes benefit- 


ing businesses, including the “safe harbor” 
leasing of tax credits, and just how much 
cigarette, telephone and air-ticket taxes 
should be raised. Whatever the outcome, it 
was clear that Washington’s well-heeled 
lobbyists generally were taking a beating 
They will get another crack at the bill 
when final floor votes are taken on the | 
package. But if Ronald Reagan prevails, 

the battered US. Treasury and the na- 

tion’s precarious economy just might 

emerge as winners. —By Ed Magnuson. 

Reported by Douglas Brew and Evan Thomas/ 

Washington 
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Calling Plays for the Gipper 





I: the eyes of right-wing critics, the 
eight or so aides who meet almost every 
day in the White House have diverted the 
President from his ideological principles 


moderation and compromise. To others, 
the ad hoc group is the dynamo behind 
Ronald Reagan’s legislative successes and 
the key to the biggest challenge of his 
presidency, the proposed 1982 tax in- 
crease. “It is the driving force in the 
| White House today,” says a top Reagan 
loyalist. “It sets the agenda for what we're 
doing and where we're going.” 

Known by the misleadingly modest ti- 








and led him down the primrose path of 





Jim Baker's strategy group nudges policy toward the middle 


victory in every major legislative battle 
this year: the final 1982 spending resolu- 
tion, which passed the House by 13 votes; 
the balanced-budget amendment, which 
passed the Senate by two votes; and the 
substitute nuclear-freeze resolution, 
which passed the House by two votes. 
“They have had one hell of a record with 
Congress,” says Robert Strauss, former 
chairman of the Democratic Party and a 
top troubleshooter for Jimmy Carter. 
What has made the L.S.G. a lightning 
rod for the right is not its effectiveness in 
execuling strategy but its success in mod- 
erating Reagan's policies. “A number of 


Around Baker's table: Darman, Donald Regan, Baker, Stockman, Meese and Lyn Nofziger 








“It sets the agenda for what we re doing and where we re going.” 


tle of Legislative Strategy Group (L.S.G.), 
the brain trust that has coalesced around 
Chief of Staff James Baker, 54, has be- 
come the Tolkien ring of power in the 
White House. The group does not appear 
on any of the detailed charts drawn dur- 
ing the transition by Counsellor Edwin 
Meese, 50, to map the flow of White 
House authority. Rather, it was conceived 
shortly after the Inauguration by Baker's 
deputy, Richard Darman, 39, to coordi- 
nate the passage of Reagan's economic 
program. “It was important that everyone 
in the Administration knew there was a 
clearing house.” explains Darman. Other 
core participants: Baker's partners in the 
White House top troika, Michael Deaver, 
44, and Meese; Communications Director 
David Gergen, 40; Kenneth Duberstein, 
38, the Administration’s gregarious and 
highly effective lobbyist on Capitol Hill; 
| Budget Director David Stockman, 35; and 
| Craig Fuller, 31, who coordinates the 
| work of the Cabinet. 

By carefully choosing when to fight 
| and when to compromise, the L.S.G. has 
| scraped together enough votes to ensure 
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people thought there was a great distance 
between formulating policy and imple- 
menting it,” says a key member of Baker’s 
group. “That is a preposterous notion.” In 
fact, most of the major initiatives of any 
Administration have to be modified and 
compromised as they are translated into 
legislation. Admits Meese’s top deputy, 
James Jenkins: “The L.S.G. can make the 
work of the Cabinet councils unrecogniz- 
able.” This is not necessarily a bad thing: 
in many cases the L.S.G. has blocked the 
excesses of overardent Reaganites. 
Consequently, Reagan's programs de- 
pend to a large extent on the style and 
philosophy of Baker and Darman. Baker, 
a cautious buttoned-down Texas lawyer 
who worked in the presidential cam- 
paigns of Gerald Ford and George Bush, 
is guided by a belief that politics is the art 
of the possible. Says he: “Some claim it’s 
better to fight and lose than to give 10% 
and get 90%. Well, they’re wrong. Dead 
wrong.” Even partial victories, Baker cor- 
rectly argues, enhance the President’s 
prestige. New-Right Leader Howard 
Phillips, who has bristled at Baker's rising 


a 
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| beled 


influence, sees it differently: “Baker's 
group calls the plays, and Reagan runs 
with the ball. Baker only understands ne- 
gotiating and compromise. What he is do- | 
ing is destroying Reagan’s reputation for 
integrity and principle.” In fact, however, 
the group has ensured the success of some 
of the conservatives’ pet projects, like the 
balanced-budget amendment. | 

Darman, Baker's alter ego, has a 
high-voltage, Harvard-honed intellect 
and an aggressive personality to match 
Even more than Baker, he is associated 
with the Republican Party’s moderate 
wing, having once been a protégé of Elliot 
Richardson's. Says one wary colleague: 
“Darman is the brightest guy in the White 
House. Philosophically, he is not where 
the President is.” 





he L.S.G. derives part of its power | 

from its ability to react quickly. The | 
group is kept lean and usually includes no 
more members than can fit around Ba- 
ker’s small mahogany conference table. 
At times the L.S.G. may alter a decision 
made by a Cabinet group in order to ac- 
commodate political pressures. When a 
resolution calling for a freeze on the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons seemed likely 
to pass in the House, the L.S.G. convinced 
Reagan that contrary to the policy 
pressed by the State Department, he must 
embrace an alternative resolution that 
included the word freeze. Another tactic 
of Baker’s group, one that particularly 
irks right-wing activists, is to place on 
the back burner programs they are 
not anxious to pursue for political or 
ideological reasons. Among them: dis- 
mantling the Department of Education 
and passing a constitutional amendment 
to ban abortion. 

By far the most important policy ini- 
tiative shaped by the L.S.G. has been the 
tax increase that the House is scheduled 
to vote on this week. Baker and Darman, 
along with other key members of their 
clique, have always been wary of supply- 
side dogma and worried about looming 
budget deficits. They felt that without the 
$98.6 billion three-year tax increase fash- 
ioned in the Senate last month by Repub- 
lican Robert Dole, Reagan’s economic 
program would be doomed and his politi- 
cal popularity jeopardized. In presenting 
this argument to Reagan, the Baker- 
Darman group excluded from the meet- 
ings those who opposed the Dole tax 
bill, including Presidential Assistant 
Richard Williamson and key congressio- 
nal conservatives. 

Having set Reagan on a course of in- 
creasing taxes, the L.S.G. has put itself in 
an extremely vulnerable position. Some 
right-wing Congressmen, in fact, have la- 
the tax-increase measure “the 
Baker-Darman-Stockman exit bill.” Par- 
ticularly if it fails, conservative ideologues 
may be able to convince Reagan that the | 
power of the Baker-Darman 
should be curtailed. 


dynamo 
—By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Douglas Brew/Washington 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 





A Conversation with Ronald Reagan 


Even with the tax hike battle raging 
around him, Ronald Reagan retains the 
serenity and confidence that have been key 
ingredients of his amiable style. En route to 
Billings, Mont., last week to appear at a 
Republican rally, Reagan spent nearly an 
hour chatting with Washington Contribut- 
ing Editor Hugh Sidey aboard Air Force 
One about the rewards and penalties of the 
presidency. Sidey’s report: 


fier 18 months, the Grecian Formula 

myth is at last retired. “I say goody,” 
says Ronald Reagan. “I think a little 
more gray is in there, which has stopped 
all those items that I dye my hair, which I 
never did.” He is right. There is more gray 
in there. Whether it is the weight of lead- 
ership or nature belatedly catching up 
with him after 71 years is debatable. This 
morning the rest of him appears several 
decades younger. 

The presidency so far: “I have enjoyed 
it,” he says simply and convincingly, but 
declines to reveal whether he would relish 
another term. “Sure,” Reagan continues, 
“there are days that are very rough, and 
there are some times when you are haunt- 
ed by a problem for a few days until you 
know that a decision has to be made and 
there is no one else to make it but you.” 
Yet he has no regrets, not even a Walter 
Mittyish twinge to be back in the movies 
in a juicy wide-screen part. “I thought that 
I would miss that,” he says, referring to his 
switch from films to politics. Harking 
back to his days as Governor of California, 
he recalls, “Nancy and I looked at each 
other one night in the living room in Sac- 
ramento and said, ‘This makes everything 
we've ever done seem dull as dishwater.’ It 
is the same way here [Washington]. You 
get to help write the script.” 

One reason he feels this way may be 
his concern about declining standards in 
film making. “They don’t make them any 
more like we made them then,” muses 
Reagan, looking down on Lake Michigan. 
“We used to fret a little bit under the strict 
production code—rules, morality and so 
forth. It made for great writing. Today 
they can just turn to obscenities or profan- 
ity. The oldest rule is that you can’t do 
anything onstage that’s as good as the au- 
dience’s imagination. Today they don’t 
leave anything to the imagination.” 

His current world, of course, has not 
been unlike a giant stage filled with di- 
verse characters. “It is amazing how 
quickly you befriend each other,” he says 
of his counterparts round the world. “You 
know that you are faced with the same 
problems and the same frustrations.” 
Companionship at that level of power is 
special, and he never felt it so deeply as at 
the time of Anwar Sadat’s assassination. 
“It was not just a sorrow, the sympathy 
that you have for someone well known,” 








Reagan says. “There was a feeling of per- 
sonal loss. That was when I first began to 
realize that there is a bond when you meet 
these people. 

“T have to tell you,” Reagan goes on, 
“Queen Elizabeth is a most charming, 
down-to-earth person. It didn’t surprise 
me a bit to hear how she handled that in- 
truder. Incidentally, she’s a very good rid- 
er.” When the two of them rode near 
Windsor Castle, he says, it was “not like 
in the parades where it has to be tradition- 
al sidesaddle. It is called the forward seat, 
the modern riding, and you knew that she 
was in charge of the animal.” 

The Queen is one of the world’s great 





Taking a break at his California ranch 
“There are days that are very rough.” 


stage presences, and Reagan fondly re- 
calls his dinner in the castle. “At this 
magnificent banquet at which you had 
close to 200 people at a single table, you sit 
in the middle, the Queen and I on one side 
and Nancy and Prince Philip on the oth- 
er. When the toasts are over, the two of us 
exit down that table. The footmen pull the 
chairs back, and the Lord Chamberlain 
precedes us walking backward. I suddenly 
saw this tiny figure beside me walking 
along waving her hand. She’s steering 
him. She said to me, “You know, we don’t 
get those chairs even, and he could fall 
over one and hurt himself.’ ” 

But if the images of these friends are 
etched deeper in Reagan’s mind, the view 
of his principal adversary Leonid Brezh- 
ney is elusive and even receding. “I had 
met him ten years ago. That was when he 
was at San Clemente. And I did write him 
when I was in the hospital, after my little 
episode. I wrote him a handwritten letter. 
I will admit that the diplomatic corps was 
shocked and was not quite sure that hand- 
written letters should be written. But it 
was delivered. I reminded him of our 


meeting, then I asked whether it is not 
governments that get in the way..What 
would a summit meeting be like if it were 
between the people of our two countries? 
How much they would have in common 
with each other—the raising of a family, 
the desire to work at the work of their 
choice. And I just said, ‘Some day, maybe 
we can sit down and talk about what do 
their people and our people really want.’ I 
must say I was a little disappointed. Quite 
a bit later an answer came, and I think it 
was less personal than my letter had been. 
It showed the hand of the bureaucracy.” 
Now, of course, there is a mystery for 
Reagan. He does not know how much 
Brezhnev is still in charge. 


ostly, Reagan’s mind is back home. 

He uses the phone on Air Force One 
to rally support for the tax bill. It is vital to 
meet what he believes is the country’s 
greatest need: “to get those people back to 
work who want to work.” 

There is another part of the problem. 
“Once this recession is under control,” he 
says, “we're going to have to face that 
there has been such an increase in the 
work force, we've got to look at our econo- 
my as to how we create the new jobs.” 

He sees another pressing need: “To re- 
awaken that American spirit of self- 
reliance, community pride, where the first 
reaction to a problem isn’t ‘Let’s call 
Washington.’”” Here, believes Reagan, 
there is progress, shown by the hundreds of 
examples of community enterprises that 
are being catalogued by a task force. He 
mentions one, the handicapped mother 
maintaining a family on a pittance but still 
able to write how blessed she is. When he 
got the letter, Reagan recalls that he said, 
“Good Lord, here isan American who has 
not been asking for a thing.” 

The President rates his economic pro- 
gram enacted last year as his best accom- 
plishment so far, this despite the glum sta- 
tistics that have followed. “We got ahead 
of inflation far faster than we thought, 
and then we found it created a problem 
for us,” he says, just a bit wistfully. 

The image of saber rattler obviously 
bothers Reagan. He clouds a bit when it is 
mentioned. “I realize,” he says, “that 
some have a perception of me as being a 
threat to peace. But, you know, having to 
be with the military as much as I do, for 
example in the ceremonies when heads of 
state come, you see these young men in 
uniform. I’ve said to Nancy, ‘How could 
anyone think that you’d want to send 
these young men out to be killed?’ ” 

When he spoke of the Falklands and 
of Lebanon, Reagan frowned and looked 
toward the distant clouds. “Lebanon, par- 
ticularly, is such a horrible one because of 
the loss of civilians. And this I don’t think 
is ever out of my mind. This is what every 
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day begins with—the latest cables from 
Habib. And, incidentally, I'm going to say 
in his behalf, if this encouraging situation 
does bear fruit, he would have been the 
greatest factor in it—he’s tireless.” 

The old professional actor admits that 
he can still get nervous before a command 
performance, such as when he addressed 
the British Parliament. “Some audiences 
can do that to you,” he declares. “I had 
that same nervousness in doing a State of 
the Union address before Congress. You 
recognize that you face a professional au- 
dience that is aware of all the same prob- 
lems you are going to discuss. It is like a 
clergyman who is speaking to a conven- 
tion of ministers. You knew the same 
about Parliament, that there was a group 
sitting there kind of saying show me.” 

In the second-floor family sitting 
room in the White House, Reagan has set 
up a corner with a telephone and some old 
furniture from California; it is his favorite 
haunt in his new home. There are times 
when he yearns for real escape. “Once in 
a great while,” Reagan says, “you glance 
out the window and the people are walk- 
ing around Pennsylvania Avenue and you 
say, ‘I could never say I am going to run 
down to the drugstore and get some mag- 
azines.’ You suddenly look out at what is 
so commonplace for everyone else and 
was for you throughout all your life and 
you say, ‘I can’t do that any more.’ ” 








24 ut when he goes to Camp David, Rea- 
gan finds a kind of contentment. “At 
Camp David,” he says, “suddenly you're 
in a house that’s house size.” His trips be- 
yond Washington (“a company town”) re- 
mind him that it is “not quite as real there. 
You get out and you rediscover America.” 
Reagan’s daily newspaper reading is the 
editorials and the comics. He gets the 
news in a digest prepared by his staff. His 
favorite place remains his small ranch 
near Santa Barbara. He sounds almost 
biblical when he talks about it. “I look 
to the hills from whence cometh my 
strength. In my case, it is absolutely true.” 
His college years stand out now more in 
his mind as he looks back. “It was a small 
school, and it was during the depths of the 
Depression. I think now I can see that 
there was a bond among our people. I 
worry that younger people don't realize 
how those times will be in their own lives, 
how close they'll remain with them.” 
Reagan’s life has rushed by ata frantic 
pace, which seems not to perturb him at 
all. Of course he tries to slow it down witha 
laugh whenever he can. Now and then, 
when the band strikes up Hail to the Chief, 
the President leans over to Nancy and 
says, “They are playing our song.” He 
chuckled to himself, an old sportscaster, 
that the baseball All-Star game was played 
without his even knowing. Even that gar- 
ish glen-plaid suit that rattled European 
style arbiters brought a guffaw. “Did you 
see that suit on NBC? I like that suit. And 
then I saw an NBC shot indoors and that 
suit gleamed like it was lighted up.” a 
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Food stamps are the new funny money for criminal fat cats 


4é he coupons are a second currency,” 

says Brian Heintzelman, chief in- 
spector for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in San Francisco. “Anything you 
can buy with money, from electronics to 
houses to sex, you can buy with food 
stamps.” Says his colleague, Jeffrey Rush, 
in the department's Chicago office: “We 
used to think food-stamp abuse was just 
done in small amounts by little old ladies, 
but now we've grown up.” 

More than 22 million Americans are 
expected to receive $11.3 billion worth of 
food stamps this year alone. The vast ma- 
jority use them properly: in exchange for 


Mills shows goods bought with coupons 
Cars, TVs, drugs, even Mexican macaws. 





food products at grocery stores. But in re- 
cent years, illegal trafficking in the stamps 
has spawned such a sizable underground 
economy that Government officials are 
clearly worried. Says John Graziano, in- 
spector general for the Department of Ag- 
riculture: “There is so much fraud we don t 
catch that it’s mind-boggling.” 

The catch to date suggests what is at 
stake. Indictments for food-stamp fraud 
last year totaled 799, nearly double the 
number in 1980; the tally this year, in- 
volving 40 states, Guam and Puerto Rico, 
has already topped 800. In the largest 
theft uncovered so far, four employees of 
the Government Development Bank in 
Puerto Rico stole $100,000 worth of 
stamps a day for four years, for a total 
take of $100 million. They were finally 
caught last May by Agriculture Depart- 
ment agents. 

Many scams involve the purchase of 
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glittering nonfood items with stamps. 
Agents have bought a motorboat and used 
cars in Illinois, a gun complete with silenc- 
er in Wisconsin and marijuana in Ken- 
tucky. At the Hennepin Hotel in Minne- 
apolis, the U.S. agency investigators 
discovered that the owner gladly accepted 
the coupons instead of cash when it came 
to settle the room bill. In an investigation 
in Las Vegas headed by Lamond Mills, 
US. Attorney for Nevada, federal agents 
used the stamps this year to purchase, 
among other items, four guns, two dia- 
mond rings, a handsaw, cocaine, a macaw 
from Mexico, the proffered services (not 
accepted, of course) of two prostitutes, 
even a three-room house on Tamalpias 
Avenue (price tag: $35,520 in coupons). 


his year alone, 88 people have been ar- 

rested in Las Vegas on federal charges 
of food-stamp trafficking. In Chicago, 
some 25 high-level dealers are under in- 
vestigation. And in Baltimore last week, 
twelve people were arrested for trying to 
buy heroin with the coupons. In many 
cases, defendants are charged with pur- 
chasing stamps at a discount, whether 
from counterfeiters or suppliers with ac- 
cess to stockpiles at state-run issuing of- 
fices, then using them to buy just about 
anything but food. In the larger scams, 
dealers sell thousands of dollars worth of 
coupons directly to dishonest food-store 
owners, who act as food-stamp fences and 
pay 50¢ on the dollar before redeeming 
them for full value at the bank. But there is 
also a smaller scale, mom-and-pop black 
market. Some sell their coupons for cash 
(as little as 10¢ on the dollar). The stamps 
are then resold several times, moving from 
one middleman to the next before being 
turned in at a bank by a grocery store. All 
such transactions violate the U.S. Crimi- 
nal Code and carry penalties of up to five 
years in jail and a $10,000 fine. 

Even though investigations take con- 
siderable time and manpower, officials are 
optimistic about cutting down the fraud. 
Early last year, agents and inspectors from 
the Agriculture Department joined forces 
with the FBI and the Secret Service partly 
to probe organized crime’s involvement in 
food-stamp fraud. The redemption system 
helps net violators, who must sign a receipt 
ata bank to convert food stamps to cash. 
This creates a telltale paper trail. “There 
are a lot of stamp scams,” says Robert 
Mueller, chief of the criminal division at 
the U.S. Attorney's office in Boston. “But 
compared to narcotics cases, for example, 
there is usually a lot more evidence.” Pre- 
dicts Special Assistant U.S. Attorney Pe- 
ter Robinson, whose San Francisco office 
has launched major investigations: “When 
the arrests and indictments come, they 
will come en masse.” a 
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“I supervise the treatment of 
chemical industry wastes. I’ve got 
two good reasons to make sure 


we do it right”’ 
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PE Richard Connolly, Superintendent of 
Se 


Environmental Services for a chemical 
company, with his two children, Jessica 
and Evan 


66 
M, wife and | grew up in 
this town. Now I'm working to 
keep it safe for our children. 

“I'm part of a team of 10,000 
specialists in the chemical 
industry. Our main job is keeping 
the environment clean. That 
includes managing our waste 
products with the latest and safest 
techniques. 

“At my plant almost all of the 
waste is treated in biological 
systems where special bacteria 
break down the chemicals. 

“The rest of our waste is 
eliminated by our sophisticated 
incineration system designed 
specifically for our needs. It oper- 
ates at 1800 to 2000 degrees Fahren- 
heit, destroys the waste and turns 
it into a harmless steam vapor. 

“Over the next five years the 
chemical industry expects to 
spend $10 billion on waste disposal 
projects like these. That's in addi- 
tion to the $15.3 billion we've 


| already spent on pollution control. 


“| believe it's worth every 
penny. | love our town, and hope 
someday our children will want to 
settle here. I'm helping to keep the 
environment clean for their future.” 


re a booklet about how we 
are managing chemical waste, write 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
Dept. YT-208, PO. Box 363, 
Beltsville, MD 20705. 


America’s 
Chemical Industry 
ay eave ce ahr 








‘Jury Still Out 


Donovan probe is reopened 








nly seven weeks ago, when Special 

Prosecutor Leon Silverman released 
a 1,025-page report stating that there was 
“insufficient credible evidence” to prose- 
cute the Labor Secretary, Raymond Don- 
ovan quickly declared that his troubles 
| were over. Not quite. Silverman has re- 
opened his investigation, and TIME has 
learned that he will present fresh allega- 
tions about Donovan's conduct to grand 
juries in New York and elsewhere. 

Phase II of the inquiry centers on the 
charge that Donovan, then part owner of 
New Jersey's Schiavone Construction 
Co., met near Miami in January 1979 
with two known mobsters: William Mas- 
selli, a member of the Genovese Mafia 
family and head of an excavation firm 
that did business with Schiavone; and Al- 
bert (“Chink”) Facchiano, a convicted 
loan shark and former capo (captain) in 
the Genovese clan. The purpose of the 
Miami get-together was reportedly to set 
up no-show jobs for Genovese Mob mem- 
bers on Schiavone construction sites. Al- 
though Donovan refused to comment on 
the new inquiry, he has repeatedly denied 
meeting with any mobsters. He contends 
he had run into Masselli only about three 
times, always at job sites, and says he does 
not know Facchiano at all. 

In the first probe, Silverman received 
sO many reports about Donovan’s alleged 
conferences with mobsters in Miami that 
Facchiano, one of several gangsters men- 
tioned in the allegations, escaped any 
questioning. Almost all the others had de- 
| nied knowing the Labor Secretary, and 
Silverman says that summoning Fac- 
chiano then seemed pointless. But Fac- 
chiano, who is serving time in an Ala- 
bama prison for loan sharking, will now 
be called to testify. Silverman will also at- 
tempt to interrogate two men closely con- 
nected with Masselli who were not ques- 
tioned during the first probe: Joseph 
Verlezza, an associate of Genovese gang- 
sters, and Alfred Ditraglia, who watches 
over Masselli’s interests in the Miami 
area, including an oceanfront condomini- 
um. During the initial inquiry, Verlezza 
claimed he was too ill to testify; Ditraglia 
could not be found by Silverman's staff. 

The FBI faces some tough questioning 
ofits own. The Senate Labor Committee is 
investigating the bureau’s handling of 
Donovan's confirmation probe 18 months 
ago. The personal files of FBI Director Wil- 
liam Webster, forwarded to the committee 
last month, reveal that the name of Schia- 
vone appeared several timesin the bureau's 
reports on the 1975 disappearance of for- 
mer Teamster Boss Jimmy Hoffa. That de- 
tail would surely have intrigued both the 
Senate committee that approved Dono- 
van’s nomination in February 1981, and 
thespecial prosecutor this year. But neither 
learned about it until last month. a 
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Watts with detective at victim's grave site 


Body Count 


Mass slayings shock Texas 





exas had more than it could handle 
last week. Within a span of four days, 
police were confronted with four mass 


| slayings that claimed at least 23 lives. 


It began a week ago Saturday. Police 
discovered the skeletal remains of two, or 
possibly three, men in an abandoned well 
in the woods near Blum, in north Texas. 
Arrested on suspicion of murder: Jerry 
Van Pendley and Henry Burton Merrill, a 
hermit and trapper. Then, on Monday 
morning, in a Dallas suburb, Truck Driv- 
er John Parrish, 46, after an argument 
with employers over $1,600 in wages, 
went on a rampage, fatally shooting six 
people and wounding four others at three 
places where he had worked. He was fi- 
nally killed in a shootout with police. A 
day later, Junett Bryant found her son 
Ricky Lee, 31, dead on the bedroom floor 
of his cottage near Fort Worth, stabbed, 
castrated and decapitated. Four more vic- 
tims were next door. Larry Keith Robi- 
son, 25, who had been staying with Bryant 
while looking for a job, has confessed to 
the killings. 

The fourth case surfaced in Houston. 
Coral Eugene Watts, 28, a bus mechanic, 
was about to go to trial for burglary and 
attempted murder when authorities an- 
nounced an unusual plea-bargain deal. In 
exchange for a 60-year sentence on the 
burglary charge, making him eligible for 
parole in 20 years, as he would have been 
had he received a life sentence for mur- 
der, Watts agreed to help clear up a string 
of unsolved weekend murders of women 
in Texas. By the end of last week, Watts 
had admitted to strangling or stabbing 
eleven women (his motive: women are 
“evil”) and had taken authorities to the 
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grave sites of three victims. Police believe 
he may have killed as many as 40 women 
over an eight-year period in Texas, Mich- 
igan and Canada. 

But until he began to talk, they had no 
proof he had committed any of the mur- 
ders. Watts’ luck ran out last May 23, 
when he was arrested while trying to 
drown Lori Lister, 20, in her apartment 
bathtub. In the end Watts’ culpability 
came as no great surprise to Houston po- 
lice. When Watts migrated south in 
March 1981, Michigan authorities warned 
Texas police that he was suspected of be- 
ing Michigan’s “Sunday Morning Slash- 
er.” Houston police placed Watts under 
surveillance, but he was obviously not 
watched closely enough. r] 


fe 

St. Louis Dues 
Did Jackson push too hard? 
W hen the Rev. Jesse Jackson, the 

founder of Operation PUSH (People 
United to Save Humanity) visited St. Lou- 
is early this month, he pointedly congrat- 
ulated 7-Up for its commitment to black- 
run enterprises over the next five years. 
Then he met with a group of black busi- 
nessmen and made a rather blunt propo- 
sition: to finance a drive designed to en- 
courage the Anheuser-Busch brewery to 
give more contracts to minority firms, 
they should each donate $500 to Opera- 
tion PUSH. Said Jackson: “We're all fam- 
ily here, but you have to pay to play.” 

To that, a number of black St. Louis 
businessmen took offense. “We don’t need 
any outsider coming in and telling us how 
to get along and telling us we have to pay 
him to make progress,” said one. Other 
blacks complained that Jackson had tar- 
geted the wrong company: 18% of An- 
heuser-Busch employees are minorities 
and the company pur- 
chases $40 million annu- 
ally from black busi- 
nesses. Said William 
Douthit, the black presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Ur- 
ban League: “We have 
always pointed to An- 
heuser-Busch as an ex- 
ample of ideal corporate 
social responsibility.” 

Jackson, 40, was not 
without his defenders. At 
a press conference of 50 black businessmen 
and ministers, Dr. James Declue, president 
of the local N.A.A.C.P. board, said, ““Wesup- | 
port the Rev. Mr. Jackson’s concept. It 
would be idiotic not to, because we are do- 
ing the same thing.” But he stopped short of 
endorsing a campaign against Anheuser- 
Busch. For his part, Jackson accused his 
critics of ignoring their obligation to orga- 
nizations like PUSH that have helped 
blacks. Said he: “Anybody who wants to 
pick apples off the ground but is not inter- 
ested in the forces pushing the tree is look- 
ing for something for nothing.” a 
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Remember when | 
“Boom Town” was just a movie? Ree - 
Se 


In the 1940's, 
when Holly- 
VYrelelem’ 71a (cre) 
to make the ul- 
lileatclicme)imelelelen) 
movie, it chose 
Ranger Field in 
West Texas for 
the setting. 


Ranger had 
been a boom 
town from 1917 
omic /.0molelatalcial 
laivedciemelela-lale| 
died. Now, 
talcolele|amcclicinle 
know-how, in- 
stinct and an 
royave)ganlele ls) 
financial com- 
mitment, Sun 
Company is 
eyaiare line mat lale (is 
to life again. 
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A lot of energy under one name. 


The compe- 
claro) melels 
people is revital- 
yélareme)(eRe)|Milcaleks 
Tc tclale(smr-lale: 
Nabors Field in 
Louisiana as well. 


Sun has beena 
leader in 

the area 

of sec- 

ondary 4 
recovery € 4 
Flee) i(erc lilo) als 
over the past 30 
years. But today 
this kind of activ- 
ity is more im- 
portant than 
ever—to help 
secure America’s 
energy future. 


To that same 
end, Sunis 

fore) aalanliiccre me) 
fe} core [Uleilalem- ale)! 
more energy 
from a lot of 
resources. Not 
only oil, but oil 
sands, natural 
gas, geothermal 
and coal. Right 
here at home. 


Come by and see us at 
the Knoxville World's 
Fair May-October 1982 
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A Case of Mommie Dearest? 


Sniffing out a suspect for the book-bomb crime 


n a sunny afternoon last May, just 

two days before Mother’s Day, a par- 
cel arrived at the two-story brick home of 
Howard and Joan Kipp, in the Bay Ridge 
section of Brooklyn. The package was ad- 
dressed to Joan, 54, a supervisor of guid- 
ance counselors in New York City’s pub- 
lic schools. Standing in her kitchen, Mrs. 
Kipp tore off the brown wrapping paper 
and found the Quick and Delicious Gour- 
met Cookbook. She opened the cover, Sud- 
denly there was a flash, and two .22-cal. 
bullets tore into her chest. Kipp came 
running into the room and discovered his 
bleeding wife on the floor, gasping, “A 
bomb! A bomb!” Three hours later, she 
was dead. 

The bomb had been rigged up inge- 
niously. The cookbook was only 1% in. 
thick, but someone had hollowed it out 
and placed inside a six-volt battery wired 
to gunpowder and three bullets. The po- 








lice were mystified, as were 
neighbors and co-workers. Who 
would want to do Mrs. Kipp any 
harm? Affable and popular, 
mother of two grown children, 
Joan Kipp was treasurer of the 
Bay Ridge Community Council 
and was expected to be named 
vice president the following 
month. Said her grieving son 
Craig, 27, toa group of reporters: 
“It was an irresponsible, violent 
act that doesn’t make any sense 
atall.” 

Worse to come? Inside the booby- 
trapped book was scrawled an ominous 
note: DEAR HOWARD, YOUR DEAD/ BUT 
FIRST JOAN/ CRAIG NEXT/ DOREEN TOO/ 
NO MORE GAMES. The police immediately 
began guarding the entire family. Since 
the bomb went through the mail, a federal 
crime, an investigation was mounted by 


Craig Kipp 








agents of the U.S. Postal Inspection Ser- 
vice. Said one inspector: “It took a lot of 
thinking to make that bomb.” 

By early summer they had quizzed 
some 200 people. Then, finally, a 
break: a handwriting expert 
matched the printing in the 
book’s message to that of one of 
the suspects. The police subpoe- 
naed a sock belonging to the sus- 
pect and let a trained German 
shepherd sniff it; the dog was 
then set loose in a room contain- 
ing the remains of the real bomb 
and four replicas. The animal 
headed straight for the genuine 
one, and the sock owner's scent. 
Last week, 91 days after Moth- 
er’s Day, police arrested their suspect out- 
side his Brooklyn apartment and charged 
him with mailing the deadly package—to 
his mom. The accused: Craig Kipp. The 
motive of Kipp, an unemployed marine 
engineer, was not known. Craig’s father, 
for one, stoutly proclaimed his son’s inno- 
cence, and raised the money to pay the 
$300,000 bail. a 

















The “Lady” Vanishes 


It might be a case of women’s libera- 
tion or mistaken sexual identity or simple 
adolescent wanderlust. Whatever, the fact 
is that not since the turn of the century 
have bald eagles nested in Massachusetts, 
and there is no sign they soon will. In 
June, two six-week-old eaglets from 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula were im- 
ported by Massachusetts wildlife authori- 
ties as part of a program to reintroduce 
the species to the Bay State. When they 
were placed in cages atop a 21-ft. tower, 
all went well—at first. Ross (the purport- 
ed male) took to soaring like, well, an ea- 
gle as soon as he was released last month. 
But Betsy (the purported female) was not 
impressed. Three days later she left the 
premises; state trackers soon picked up 
radio signals somewhere over Ontario 
that were emanating from the transmitter 
on her tail. “There’s an excellent chance 
she'll return to nest,” insists Bill Byrne, a 
state wildlife official. “It’s perfectly 
normal for birds of prey to make long ex- 
ploratory flights before settling into a 
pattern.” 

But there may be another hitch in this 
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arranged romance. Was Betsy a lady? 
The usual tip-off to gender at that age is 
size, but, Byrne admits, “We didn’t run 
any blood tests.” Maybe the eaglet had 
good reason to fly the coop. 


Absolutely, Positively 


Dr. Strangelove walked into a House 
hearing room last week looking suspi- 
ciously like an official of the U.S. Postal 
Service. Testifying about a 1981 plan for 
mail delivery after a nuclear war, Ralph 
H. Jusell, the Postal Service civil defense 
coordinator, said, “Those that are left will 
get their mail.” Under the plan, express, 
registered, certified and special delivery 
service would have to be suspended for a | 


while, but first-class mail would continue | | 


to receive priority treatment; it would be 
delivered even if the survivors ran out of 
stamps. Some preparations are already in 
place: postal distribution centers have 
stocked food and medical supplies for 
their workers. “What good would that 
do?” fumed Representative Edward Mar- 
key, a Massachusetts Democrat. “There 
will be no addresses, no streets, no blocks, 
no houses.” Branding these blueprints 
“idiotic” and “deceitful,” subcommittee 
members pointed out that there would 
also be no trucks, trains or airplanes for 
delivering the mail. Later, Retired Rear 
Admiral Gene La Rocque, a defense poli- 


while neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night will stay the postal couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds, nuclear war will.” 





A Crackerjack Kid 


The clerk in the Noblesville, Ind., 
small claims court was rather startled 
when Wendy Potasnik, 9, stood on tiptoe 
before his desk to file suit against Borden, 
Inc., the huge food and chemical-products 
company based in Columbus, Ohio. It 
seems that Wendy got to the bottom of a 
box of Cracker Jack one day and found no 
free toy, as advertised. Recalls her moth- 
er: “She was so sad-faced.” Wendy wrote 
to Borden to complain, but received no re- 





sponse. So she and her father composed a 
complaint asking the court for a replace- 
ment box of Cracker Jack and $19 to cov- 
er court costs. Says Wendy in her suit: “I 
feel since I bought their product because 
of their claim, they broke a contract with 
me.” Borden officials pleaded for a little 
understanding, pointing out that since 
1912 they have packed some 16 billion lit- 
tle prizes in those boxes; they sent Wendy 
a letter of apology and a coupon good for 
one free box of Cracker Jack. But Wendy 
was unmoved. Says she: “I hope next time 
they'll have toys in the Cracker Jack.” 
Says her father: “It was just meant to be a 
nice, educational experience for her.” Not 
to mention for Borden. 
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COVER STORIES 


Land Sale of 
The Century 





Uncle Sam may have just the parcel for you 


When people first came to the West, 
particularly from the owned and fought- 
over farmlets of Europe, and saw so much 
land to be had for the signing of a paper 
and the building of a foundation, an itch- 
ing land-greed seemed to come over them. 
They wanted more and more land—good 
land if possible, but land anyway ... The 
early settlers took up land they didn't need 
and couldn't use; they took up worthless 
land just to own it. 

—John Steinbeck, East of Eden 


he advertisements are not con- 

spicuous. They do not cover bill- 

boards or blare from the television 

set. They appear instead as small- 
print public notices in local newspapers or 
obscure items in official Government 
publications. Taken together, though, 
their import is unmistakable: the U.S. 
Government is about to hold its biggest 
real estate sale since the opening of 
Oklahoma. 

From amber waves of grain to purple 
mountain majesties, America is selling a 
little bit of almost everything under its 
beautiful for spacious skies. Want a light- 
house overlooking one of the most spectac- 
ular stretches of California’s rugged coast- 
line? Just such a property is going on the 
block. A piece of prime bottom land in the 
Midwest? The Government is prepared to 
part with several hundred acres worth. 
Looking for privacy? Uncle Sam is offer- 
ing mountaintops and ranger stations in 
Montana and New Hampshire. 

Nor is this all. Uncle Sam is selling off 
prime property in the heart of New York 
City and on the outskirts of Philadelphia, a 
piece near the Las Vegas Strip and a chunk | 
of Waikiki Beach. It is unloading Air 
Force bases, military ammunition plants, 
and dozens of dams and water projects. 
For those who might want to acquire ap- 
parently useless land for the simple satis- 
faction of owning it, the Government is of- 
fering—at bottom dollar, if necessary— 
watersheds, flood plains and deserts. 

The scope of the proposed sales is 
enormous. By the beginning of next year, 
the Reagan Administration hopes to dis- 
pose of 307 parcels totaling 60,000 acres. 
And this is only a sampler. Within the 
next five years, the Administration in- 
tends to get rid of 35 million acres by Ex- 
ecutive Order. This is 5% of the Govern- 
ment’s land holdings and constitutes an 


area the size of Maine, New Hampshire, | 


16 


Vermont and Massachusetts combined. If 
the first five-year plan is successful, the 
Government may decide to sell more in 
the future. Both President Reagan and his 
Interior Secretary James Watt are con- 
vinced that the U.S. owns far more land 
than it needs or can manage. And both 
believe that unneeded land should be 
turned over to private owners. 

The Government should find no 
shortage of buyers. Land has always been 
an important part of the American 
dream. The settlers began by clearing the 
forests around Jamestown, Va., 350 years 
ago. Then they crossed the continent like 
a slow but inexorable army, laying claim 
to property to build homes, to grow food, 
to graze cattle, to protect water supplies. 
Their eagerness was understandable. 
Never mind how large and grand the con- 
tinent of North America was, the amount 
of land was finite. Once it was occupied, 
there was no way to create any more. 


y the end of its second century, 
the U.S. had disposed of 1.14 bil- 
lion acres of public land, either to 
raise money or encourage settle- 


ment. When the going rate of $2 an acre | 


proved too steep for many pioneers, Con- 
gress passed the Homestead Act of 1862. 
It gave 160 acres to any pioneer who 
would live on them for five years, build a 
house and clear a portion. But with the 


| closing of the frontier, Government policy 


changed. Justifiably concerned by Ameri- 
cans’ penchant for overgrazing, overcut- 
ting and generally misusing their land, 
the Government began to emphasize con- 
servation. Around the turn of the century, 
it created a system of National Parks and 
established regulations for the manage- 
ment and protection of grasslands and 
forests. Occasionally, the Government re- 
verted to the old ways. But for the most 
part, Republican and Democratic Ad- 
ministrations alike have viewed land as a 
form of capital and attempted to live off 
the interest, both actual and aesthetic, 
without touching the principal. 

It is this public policy, and this philos- 
ophy, which are now undergoing dramat- 
ic change. With Watt leading the way, the 
Reagan Administration is putting the 
Government back into the business of 
selling its real estate. The Administra- 
tion’s decision has raised fundamental 
questions about how America should 
manage its land, and it has touched off a 








bitter battle between two rival and possi- 
bly irreconcilable forces. 

The leading figure on one side of the 
debate is Watt, a contentious conservative 
who has created waves of controversy 
across the country in his zeal to open up 
public lands for development. The Gov- | 
ernment, Watt maintains, is an inept 
landlord; it neither manages property well 
nor puts it to its best use. “I want to open 
up as much land as I can,” Watt says. “If 

| you are interested in the consumer-tax- 
payer American, as we are, you want to 
make the land more beneficial to the indi- 
vidual taxpayer. That might mean just 
managing the land better in some cases; it 
might mean selling it off in others.” De- 
velopers, real estate speculators and many 
fellow conservatives wholeheartedly sup- 
port Watt’s view. Indeed it is impossible 
to argue that the Government does not 
have too much land or that it does not 


| mismanage some of what it has. 
| 
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On the other side of the debate is a 
loose, inchoate confederation of conserva- 
tionists, farmers and ranchers. The histo- 
ry of land in America, they say, has too of- 
ten been one of pell-mell exploitation. It 
has been overgrazed, strip-mined, cut 
clear of timber and paved for shopping 
malls. Such ravages, they insist, must be 
prevented in the future. “We believe in 
the public lands,” says Geoffrey Webb of 
the 25,000-member Friends of the Earth 
“We strongly believe that they should re- 
main public and should be maintained 
and managed for the public, not for the 
narrow interests of those who might want 
to mine coal or explore for oil, gas or min- 
erals.” Other opponents, while willing to 
concede that the sale of some surplus land 
is justified, fear that the Government may 
not act responsibly in the future. Their 
bugbear is that once the process of selling 
has begun, there is no way to guarantee 
that a hard-pressed or politically motivat- 
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miles south of San Francisco, a light station sits atop a gumdrop-shaped rock 


ed Government might not deed to private 
owners what is so rightfully the public’s 

The irony is that both Watt and his 
opponents are right. There are strong ar- 
guments for conserving unspoiled tracts 
There are equally compelling reasons 
why the US. should dispose of lands for 
which it has little or no use, particularly if 
these parcels can be put to better use by 
private owners 

Foremost among the Administration’s 
justifications for the land sell-off is its reve- 
nue-producing potential. By White House 
estimates, the five-year program will yield 
$17 billion. Says Watt: “What better way to 
raise some of the revenues that we so badly 
need than by selling some of the land and 
buildings that we don’t need?” Bruce Sel- 
fon, acting executive director of the Prop- 
erty Review Board, which is preparing the 
list of parcels for sale, says, “It is the best 
way we can think of to relieve the debt be- 
cause it doesn’t hurt anyone. It doesn’t 








33 acres on Point Sur. 
Estimated price: 
$1 million 
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raise taxes. It doesn’t cut anyone’s budget. 
It just raises money.” 

The sale, boosters claim, might even 
suggest to other countries that the U.S. is 
serious about putting its economic house 
in order. “Companies in a situation like 
this have often turned to liquidating as- 
sets,” says Republican Senator Charles 
Percy of Illinois, a leading supporter of 
the plan on Capitol Hill. “Why should the 
U.S. Government be any different?” 

The Administration believes that a 
significant portion of Government-owned 
land, excluding parks and wilderness ar- 
eas, would be more productive if privately 
owned. The Government currently owns 
740 million acres, or 32.7% of the land in 
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17 acres on Waikiki Beach. 
Estimated price: 
$220 million 


the U.S. Most of this land is west of the 
Mississippi. It also owns 405,147 buildings 
and $52.3 billion worth of structures such 
as dams, bridges, roads, irrigation projects 
and monuments. Much of this property is 
used little or not at all, and costs the Gov- 
ernment far more to keep and main- 
tain than it is worth. Steven Hanke, a 
former member of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, notes 
thal grazing permits, which last year 
produced $24.9 million in revenues, 
came nowhere near meeting the 
$58.5 million it cost the U.S. to man- 
age the grassland and cover pay- 
ments to local governments in lieu of 
taxes. The result, in effect, was a tax- 
payer subsidy to ranchers of $33.6 
million. “With public ownership,” 
Hanke says, “politicians and bureau- 
crats are never directly and solely re- 
sponsible for the consequences of 
their decisions 

Finally, the sell-off is appealing to 
the Administration because it isa way 
of scaling back the influence of the 
Federal Government, which is a 
philosophic objective of President 
Reagan. Says Annelise Anderson of 
the Office of Management and Bud- 
get: “We want to sell properties as a 
way of coming to grips with exactly 
what size the Federal Government 
ought to be.” 

The criteria 


for determining 
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The last open space on the sand, Fort DeRussy huddies between Honolulu’s high-rises 





what can be sold are straightforward 
Lands in the National Park and National 
Wildlife Refuge systems are exempt from 
consideration. So are Indian Trust lands 
and Wilderness areas, Wild and Scenic 
Rivers, National Trails, national conser- 
vation areas and certain other lands des- 
ignated by Congress. This adds up to 400 
million acres. Everything else can be put 
on the block. The surplus lands first will 





UNCLE SAM 


% of state Federal 

AS LANDLORD is’ Mittont of acres 
Alaska 89.4% 333.4 
Nevada 86.1 60.5 
Idaho 63.8 33.8 
Utah 63.6 33.5 
Oregon 52.4 32.3 
Wyoming 48.6 30.3 
California 46.6 46.7 
Arizona 44.0 32.0 
Colorado 35.5 23.6 
New Mexico 33.2 25.9 


be assessed to determine their market val- 
ue, Next they will be offered to other fed- 
eral agencies, which may want to use 
them for different purposes. If there are 
no federal takers, the lands will be offered 
to state and local governments. Only after 
all government agencies have been given 
an opportunity to bid will the tracts be of- 
fered to the general public 

Exactly how the lands will be sold to 
the public remains to be determined 
The White House has not decided 
whether to do it by sealed bids, public 
auction or some other method. “It is 
clear that we'll have to go beyond 
what's been done in the past,” says 
Edwin Harper, the President's assis- 
tant for policy development and 
chairman of the Property Review 
Board. “We can't just put an ad in the 
newspaper and see what responses 
come in.” 

Such ads would certainly be in- 
teresting. In the first batch of 307 
parcels, there is something for every- 
one. Care for a piece of out-of-the- 
way America? An abandoned Air 
Force radar installation station on an 
acre at Cottonwood, Idaho, could be 
just the ticket. Prefer something in 
the East? The 105 acres adjacent to 
the Saint Albans Air Force Station in 
northwest Vermont might be worth a 
look. Feeling urban? The Frankford 
Arsenal, an 87.7-acre complex of 167 
buildings, sheds and loading docks in 
Philadelphia, has all kinds of possi- 
bilities. The sale will offer property in 
every state but Alaska. Real estate 
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The moon rises over a sage-surrounded pond near the Keyhole Reservoir 


dealers with a bankroll and real estate 
dreamers without one are sure to be en- 
thusiastic over the choicer parcels. Some 
enticing examples 


Point Sur Light Station. Perched on a 
gumdrop-shaped rock on the spectacular- 
ly scenic northern California coast, this is 
one of the most exciting pieces being of- 
fered. Often shrouded by fog, and sur- 
rounded on three sides by surging seas, the 
gray stone lighthouse looms like a medi- 
eval keep above the 33-acre site. The Coast 
Guard, which runs the station, is keeping 
the lighthouse, but the Interior Depart 

ment is putting the surrounding property 
block anyway. The State of Califor- 
nia would like to lease the site for use as a 
park or youth hostel, but does not want to 
buy it. Whoever does buy it will need to ne 
gotiate a right of way with a local rancher 
whose land abuts the lighthouse property 
But anyone who can afford the price, esti- 
mated to be at least $1 million, can proba 
bly afford to pay for an easement as well 





on 


Fort DeRussy. Most of this military instal- 
lation, which occupies 72 acres in Honolu- 
lu, will remain in Government hands. But 
e 17 acres that are for sale constitute one 
of the last bits of open space along Waikiki 
Beach, where high-rise hotels and condo 
miniums have sprouted like goldenrod 
along a highway. Back in 1905, the mili- 
lary bought the entire 
$200,000. David Stockman, the Presi- 
dent's Director of the Office of Manage- 






72-acre tract for 


me 





and Budget, values the parcel today 


at upwards of $220 million. There is one 
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drawback for potential buyers: the beach- 
front property is not zoned for develop- 
ment, and many Hawaiians would like to 
keep it that way 


Union Village Dam. Five miles north of 


where Vermont’s Ompompanoosuc River 
empties into the Connecticut, the dam was 
completed by the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers in 1950 to control flooding. The 
dam itself will remain in federal hands, but 
259 acres of surrounding land, most of it 
steeply sloped and heavily forested, are for 
sale. The site, which is not very accessible, 
is now used by hikers, hunters and fisher- 
men. But its covering of pine trees might 
prove attractive to loggers, and this could 
push its price to $100,000 


Keyhole Unit. When the Bureau of Recla- 
mation constructed the Keyhole Reser- 
voir in 1952, it acquired a large amount 
of land near eastern Wyoming's Belle 
Fourche River. Now the bureau proposes 
to sell off 280 acres, most of it in scattered 
parcels near, not directly abutting, the 
reservoir. Dry and covered with sage- 
brush, the land might interest cattlemen 
looking for grazing areas, especially if it 
can be acquired at a bargain price. Prop- 
erty in the area is currently fetching $125 
to $225 per acre 


Westover Air Force Base. The only place 
in the East north of Cape Canaveral witha 
runway capable of handling the space shut- 
tle, this western Massachusetts facility has 
been doled out a parcel at a time since the 
Strategic Air Command left it in 1974. The 


FORSALE: 


280 acres in Wyoming. 
Estimated price: 
$125 to $225 
per acre 





base golf course was given to the neighbor- 
ing town of Ludlow; an electric utility con- 
sortium purchased the vaults once used to 
store nuclear warheads. A private develop- 
er is currently converting onetime service- 
men’s residences into one-, two- and three- 
bedroom units that will sell for $25,000 to 
$35,000. Now the base hospital and 45 ad- 
jacent acres are up for sale. The property is 
valued in the range of $340,000 


Bald Mountain Lookout. Located above 
the timberline atop a 6,000-ft. peak in 
eastern Oregon, this five-acre site was 
once an observation point for rangers try- 
ing to spot forest fires. It is too small to in 
terest developers, but its remoteness and 
breathtaking views will charm fugitives 
from city life. Land in the area is going for 
$300 to $500 per acre 


Bucks Harbor Air Force Station. Sitting 
at the base of 260-ft.-high Howard Moun- 
tain on the scenic coast of Maine 160 
miles northeast of Portland, the base was 
abandoned by the Air Force last February 
and turned over to the Federal Aviation 
Administration and the Defense Depart- 
ment. The Government intends to sell off 
48 acres containing 27 three- and four- 
bedroom ranch houses built in 1959, a 
barracks, a dining hall facing the ocean, a 
former 
and a recreation hall with a lounge, bowl- 
ing alley and small indoor track. A local 


noncommissioned officers’ club 
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5 acres in eastern Oregon. 
Estimated price: 
$1,500 to $2,500 


group known as Howard Mountain Asso- 
ciates wants to turn the facility into a 
housing development for senior citizens 
Washington County commissioners are 
interested in using the site for a prison 
Whoever buys it will have to come up 
with a good deal of cash, since the proper- 
ty is valuable, especially by the standards 
of this economically depressed county 
Undeveloped land in the area is currently 
bringing $300 to $500 per acre 


Joliet Army Ammunition Plant. The Gov- 
ernment hopes to sell 1,300 acres of this 
23,000-acre compound 50 miles southwest 
of Chicago. Last year the expendable acre- 
age was leased to local farmers for 
$750,000; they used it to grow corn, hay, 
soybeans and other crops, and to graze 


livestock. Farmers like John Nugent of 


Manhattan, IIl., who now rents some of the 
land for $95 per acre, are interested in buy- 
ing “if the price is right.” Harold Holz, who 
manages the land for the Uniroyal Corp 
undera federal contract, says that the graz- 
ing land is worth around $1,500 per acre, 
while the more fertile land may fetch as 
much as $2,400 an acre. Potential bidders 
need not worry about the tons of explosives 
stored elsewhere on arsenal property: the 
nearest are more than half a mile away 


Myrtle Beach Air Force Base. On the 
block are two parcels, one within the base 
perimeter on busy U.S. Highway 17, the 
other on a bypass behind the base. The 51 
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Six thousand feet high, Bald Mountain Lookout commands a view of forested hills and valleys 


acres are not eye pleasing, but local offi- 
cials believe the land fronting Highway 
17, across from a state park, could be 
worth as much as $750,000 to a commer- 
cial developer. The other parcel has al- 
ready been used for a highway; 18 acres 
suitable for housing or commercial devel- 
opment remain 


Camp Lucas. Located on the edge of 


town, in the wooded country of Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula, where some of Er- 
nest Hemingway's Nick Adams stories 
are set, this nine-acre National Guard 
camp has piqued the attention of at least 
two potential users. Lake Superior State 
College is interested in adding the parcel 
to its 114-acre campus. The city of Sault 
Sainte Marie believes it has a legal claim 
to the land as well. The land is believed to 
be worth $3,000 per acre 


Point Arena Air Force Station. Perched 
on a mountain 100 miles north of San 
Francisco and five miles from the coast 
Point Arena covers 76% acres and in- 
cludes barracks, a post exchange and sev- 
eral other structures. Once manned by 
200 Air Force personnel, the station is 
now run by 45 civilians. Half the acreage 
is for sale. The property offers a stunning 
view of the Pacific and a thick carpet of 
redwood and pine trees. The Government 
has not yet determined its price, but land 
in the area Is currently going for $1.500 to 
$2,000 per acre 


The New York Assay Office. Built in 
1932, the five-story, steel-and-concrete 
building has been vacant for more than a 
year. It sits in the heart of Manhattan’s fi 
nancial district and contains more than 


88,000 sq. ft. of office space. A year ago 
the building was assessed at $8.3 million 
Today, in a city where developers buy 
buildings for the right to tear them down 
the land alone may be worth that much 

Environmentalists have few objec 
tions to the sale of many of the lands in- 
cluded in the Administration’s first offer 
ing. Much of the property consists of 
small tracts, of little use to anyone but the 
owners of adjacent lands. Some parcels 
are located in flood plains, which make 
them unsuited for development; others 
like unused military installations, are 
clearly going to waste. Concedes Jack Lo 
renz, executive director of the 53,000- 
member Izaak Walton League of Ameri- 
ca, a leading conservation group: “Certain 
outlying units too small to be efficiently 
managed should be disposed of; lands 
having little value as parks or wildlife ref- 
uges and needed for the growth of urban 
areas should be sold at fair market value 

But opponents do object to the way in 
which the decision to sell off chunks of 
America was reached. “What the Admin- 
istration is doing is trying to transfer as 
much of the publicly owned land and re- 
sources as possible to the private sector in 
as short a time as possible,” says Geoff 
Webb of Friends of the Earth. “But none 
of this has been debated in a public forum 
It is simply being done.” 

[here is concern too that these initial 
land sales augur an indiscriminate clear- 
ing of federal property books. “As long as 
they come out here and talk about selling 
a little bit of surplus land. a lot of people 
don’t get excited,” says Ken Robison, a 
spokesman for Save Our Public Lands, an 
Idaho conservation group. “I’m 
cerned that, as the Administration 


con- 


pro- 
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ceeds, they're going to move on to this 
larger land-sale program, and they will 
interpret the lack of any real strong reac- 
tion to the initial inventory as consent.” 

Opponents also argue that the sell-off 
is unlikely to bring in anywhere near the 
amount of revenue projected by the Fed- 
eral Government. William Turnage, ex- 
ecutive director of the 50,000-member 
Wilderness Society, considers it “ludi- 
crous” to sell land “when the U'S. real 
estate market is going through one of 
its most depressed periods in history.” 
Agrees Webb: “In a soft market, the land 
will inevitably be underpriced, and the 
public, which, after all, is the owner of the 
land, will end up getting ripped off.” 

Even if the Administration reaches its 
revenue targel, opponents argue that the 
public will still lose. They point out that 
$17 billion is a mere 1.5% of the $1 trillion 
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Aplacid stream reflects trees as it winds through Joliet Army Ammunition Plant 


national debt, and that there is no guaran- 
tee the money will ever be used for any | 
form of debt retirement. By law, proceeds | 
from land sales in 16 Western states must | 
go into a fund for building and maintain- 
ing irrigation projects; proceeds from the 
dispersal of certain other federal lands 
must go into a fund for the acquisition of 
parks, wildlife preserves and similar 
properties. Senator Percy has proposed a 
bill that would let the Administration use 
the money to pay off part of the national 
debt, but passage is by no means assured 
Beyond these objections, environmen- 
talists oppose the sales on principle, insist- 
ing that the Government should hold and 
manage these lands for the benefit of all 
Americans, not just those who can afford | 
to buy and develop them. As a position 
paper prepared by the Wilderness Society | 
puts it “American history has demon- 
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) 1,300 acres south of Chicago. 
| Estimated price: 

| $1,500 to $2,400 
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strated that the public is not well served, 
in the long run, by turning over commod- 
ity lands to private interests. The aim of 
business is short-run profits, not long-run 
preservation—and experience has shown | 
that conservation of resources is critical to 
sustaining a high standard of living—or 
living at all.” 

For ranchers, profits and conserva- 
tion go hand in hand. Preservation of fed- 
eral lands means continued access to vast 
grazing areas. The sell-off threatens this 
arrangement, since ranchers may not be 
able to afford to buy the acreage for which 
they now hold federal grazing permits 








Careening into Oklahoma 


i t looked like a cross between a gigantic camp meeting and 
the gathering of the lost tribes of Israel. First singly, then 
in twos and threes, finally by the trainload, land-hungry 
Americans gathered along the edges of a stretch of the Okla- 
homa Territory known as the Unassigned Lands. Through 
most of April 1889, soldiers patrolled the edges of the area to 
keep anyone from crossing into the territory prematurely. 
The occasion was the opening of nearly 3,000 sq. mi. of 
the Oklahoma Territory to settlement. For decades, the U.S. 
Government had been content to use the land, which it had 
acquired in the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, as a resettlement 
ground for displaced Indians. But after the Civil War, the 
white settlers began demanding parts of the territory. Cattle- 
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men wanted to drive their herds to market along the Chis- 
holm and Shawnee trails; America’s new immigrants want- 
ed land for farms. Ignoring Government restrictions, settlers 
known as boomers began to squat on lands in the territory. 

On March 23, 1889, President Benjamin Harrison issued 
a proclamation stating that in one month, 1,887,796 acres, or 
some 4% of what eventually became Oklahoma, would be 
opened to settlement. Pioneers could claim 160 acres. 

At noon on April 22, soldiers fired their pistols in the air, 
and the territory was up for grabs. Some 50,000 settlers, 
many galloping on horseback, others riding in wildly careen- 
ing wagons, a few sprinting on foot, raced to find a good 
piece of land they could claim as their own. Almost everyone 
got something—except the Government. It had planned to 
charge settlers $1.25 an acre. Eleven years later, with only a 
fraction of the money paid, it waived the charge. 
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if FORSALE: 


48 acres on the Maine coast. 
Estimated price: 
$300 to $500 
per acre 


Says Paul Bottari, executive secretary of 


the Nevada Cattlemen’s Association 

Cattlhemen would have supported the 
sale of public lands if there had been pro- 
visions built into the proposals to ensure 
that they would be able to utilize their 
present rights.’ 

In effect, the ranchers want protec- 
tion against themselves. One of the rea- 
sons that they are so dependent on public 
grazing lands is that private ranges have 
been grossly overgrazed. Environmental 
ists cite this as proof of their contention 
that commercial interests are often con- 
cerned only with profits. The timber in- 
dustry has been another offender: it wants 


to buy national forests, in part because 
private lands have been overcut. Indeed, 
environmentalists note, the whole pur- 


f creating the national forest system 
was to prevent loggers from stripping the 
woods bare. “Two-thirds of the timber in 
this country comes from private land, and 
private timber industries can overcut or 
do whatever they want with that land and 
the says Turnage. “But we 
W to make sure that the other third ts 
managed properly so that we will all have 
timber into the 21st century 
Perhaps most important of all, oppo- 
nents argue that the worth of land simply 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents 
The idea that man can 
a piece of land doesn’t take into account 
what we've learned about ecology in the 
last 40 years,” says Maitland Sharp, con- 
the Izaak Walton 
there is no way to cal- 
r value of the view from a 
solitude of a forest or 


pose o 


timber on it 





servation director of 


League. To be sure 
culate the doll 


mountaintop 
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Unused barracks and buildings rise above the ocean at Bucks Harbor Air Force Station 


the airy freedom provided by a piece of 
open land near a crowded city. There is 
no way to pul a price on an ecosystem that 
is destroyed to make way for a shopping 
center or a high-rise apartment 

At the same time, however, who is to 
say that a scenic view is worth more than 
housing for the elderly? The environmen- 
tal movement has performed a valuable 
function during the past two decades 
making Americans aware of the problems 
of pollution and lobbying for cleaner air 
and water. But the movement has also in- 
dulged in some knee-jerk opposition to 
almost any change, tying up some con- 
struction projects with endless legal ma- 
neuverings, Or seizing upon spurious ex- 
cuses to stymie others. It delayed the 
Tellico Dam for years, for example, only 
to discover that the tiny fish called the 
snail darter lived nicely elsewhere with no 
help from man. In Maine, construction of 
the Dickey-Lincoln Dam was almost held 
up because of environmentalists’ concern 
for a plant called the Furbish lousewort 


nvironmentalists must remember 
that the areas they seek to pre 
serve intact are often of interest to 
only a relatively small segment of 
the public. America’s land belongs just as 
much to those who want fuel, timber and 
highways as it does to those who want un- 
spoiled mountains and virgin forests 
It is clear that land-use policy in the 
U.S. must be brought into line with 
changing conditions. What was an appro- 
priate way for the nation to use land a 
century ago—or for that matter, a decade 
ago—may not be appropriate today 
Many present holdings may be unneces- 
sary. No one would seriously argue that 18 
miles of the western shore of Chesapeake 
Bay, located in one of the country’s most 
populated corridors, should be a military 
reservation and gunnery range. But that is 


where Aberdeen Proving Ground and 
Edgewood Arsenal are. Nor in 1982 is it 
logical for the Government to own 17 
miles of invaluable Southern California 
coastline between Los Angeles and San 
Diego. Surely there are more appropriate 
places to teach Marines to wade ashore 
than at Camp Pendleton. Is the Govern- 
ment the most logical owner of Governors 
Island, a beautiful 173 acres at the en- 
trance to New York harbor? The days 
when a fort could defend a harbor van 
ished many a war ago 

What is needed is a cool and rational 
balancing between competing interests 
The Government should weigh each pro 
posed sale to determine if the property is 
in fact surplus, and whether it might be 
put to better use. Decisions should be 
made on a parcel-by-parcel basis, with 
time for all interested parties, from envi- 
ronmentalists to would-be buyers, to 
make their views heard. Such a policy 
would slow the Administration's attempts 
to reduce the Government's holdings. It 
would probably cost the country a few 
tons of coal, some board feet of timber 
But it would reassure Americans that 
their land is not being squandered or 
abused. The nation’s land is too valuable 
to be peddled off precipitately. Managing 
and preserving it is, as Historian Bernard 
De Voto wrote three decades ago, the only 
Government responsibility besides atom- 
ic energy in which a mistake made today 
cannot be corrected tomorrow 

His warning is well founded, The U.S 
should not hoard land; to do so in a chang- 
ing nation does not serve the society's best 
interests. But it should heed the lesson of 
the biblical Esau and not sell America’s 
birthright for “a mess of pottage.”’ Esau 
cared little for his birthright. Future gen- 
erations of Americans may be more inter- 
ested in theirs. —8y Peter Stoler. Reported 
by Gary Lee/Washington, with other bureaus 
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Always Right and Ready to Fight 


With James Watt in charge, the Interior Department means business 


When James Gaius 
Watt was in the third 
grade in Lusk, Wyo. 
(pop. 1,800), his moth- 
er organized a club 
called the Five Rab- 


bits, which consisted of | 


the five Watts. “We'd elect officers,” says 
Lois Watt, now 71, “and the kid that got 
to be president held office for a month.” 
That formality, Lois Watt says, was the 
way she and her husband William, 
now 75, “trained the children how 
to make motions, make amend- 
ments and so on.” It was the right of 
each child, while president, to set 
the Five Rabbits’ agenda. The girls, 
Elizabeth and Judith, would usually 
opt to lead family sing-alongs or re- 
cite poems. Not James, the serious 
middle child. “Jim,” remembers 
his mother, “would like to make 
speeches.” Today? “He has high 
ideals,” she says, “and doesn’t devi- 
ate an inch.” 

Indeed, Interior Secretary 
James Watt, 44, has lost none of 
that astringent seriousness of his 
Wyoming boyhood. Even more, he 
still seems powered by youth’s mis- 
sionary energy, the sense of abso- 
lute righteousness that maturity 
usually softens. “It is really very 
simple,” Watt says of his really very 
complex duties as manager of the 
Government's 1.5 billion acres of 
land and water. “America must 
have abundant energy if we are to 
secure our freedom and liberty and 
create jobs.” For Watt, that means 
a rather sudden, gear-grinding tilt 
toward private exploitation of Gov- 
ernment-owned natural resources, 
toward drilling and mining and 
away from a supposedly too scrupu- 
lous preservation of nature. 

Watt is the most controversial 





| Government think his provocative rheto- 


ric and willful manner are sometimes 
counterproductive. And perhaps because 
Watt, as Simpson says, “is convinced that 


he has God on his side,” he can hardly | 


bring himself to make even a pretense of 
accommodation. “There are some peo- 


| ple,” Watt says about his huge mob of 


critics, “who will never be brought around 
to my philosophy. And I pray I never 
yield to their positions. They are wrong.” 
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The Secretary in Washington, home for 17 of the past 20 years 





it characterized his business. A lot of peo- 
ple who got in trouble with the law didn’t 
want a lawyer who they thought was a 
pretty tough cookie himself.” 

Jim was an exceptionally good boy. 
He was a Boy Scout (but only a tender- 
foot) and always near the top of his class. 
He was an enthusiastic athlete despite his 
poor eyesight. He did his chores. “I grew 


| up ona ranch,” Watt has said, and he did, 


after a fashion: for three summers, he 
shipped out to work on his uncle’s 
7,000-acre spread. “It was,” his fa- 
ther says, “a way to see how the | 
other half lived.” 

When Jim was twelve, the 
Watts moved 100 miles to Wheat- 
land (pop. 2,200), a farming town | 
they considered more durably pros- 
perous than Lusk. Their son was 
the same old Jim. Even on weekend 
nights, his father remembers, the 
Wheatland High School valedic- 
torian “would be in there doing his 
studies while the other boys were 
out on the town. They used to kid 
him a lot.” When he would join his 
buddies for a drive, Jim apparently | 
resisted unwholesome peer-group | 
pressure. Says his mother: “If the 
other kids had beer in the car, he | 
would decide to come home.” 

Just before his senior year Watt 
was named Wyoming’s “outstand- 
ing male high school student”; his 
female counterpart was another 
Wheatlander, Leilani Bomgardner. 
Two years later the pair, both then 
at the University of Wyoming, were 
married. Their two children, Eric, 
20, and Erin, 22, are today under- 
graduates at Tulsa’s Fundamental- 
ist Oral Roberts University. 

Watt's politics, like his ramrod 
Christian morality, were firmly set 
before he left home. “You could see 
the New Deal, the left wing taking 





member of Reagan's Cabinet (every 
major conservation group and 40 
members of Congress have called for his 
resignation) and probably the farthest 
right. Like the President, Watt is, above all, 
bent on reducing the power of the Federal 
Government. The anger he incites, howev- 
er, stems not just from his pro-develop- 
ment, “free-market” policies at Interior but 
also from his preachy, pugnacious style 
“Jim Watt just stimulates every single emo- 
tion,” says Wyoming Senator Alan Simp- 
son, one of the Secretary's oldest friends 
“People flunk the saliva test when they 
think of him: there he is, with this great, 
leering grin .. .". Demonstrators taunt him 
everywhere he goes. 


Even Watt's allies in business and 
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“T have never had criticism from anybody I really respect.” 


Watt's path from the arid high plains 
of eastern Wyoming to Washington pow- 
er was straight and narrow. Rarely are 
roots so plainly important in shaping val- 
ues and an outlook. William Watt set up 
his legal practice in Lusk in 1937; James 
was born the next year. The Depression 
was lingering on, but Lusk was lucky: a 
big oil find 20 miles away created a pocket 
of prosperity. The influx of oilfield rough- 
necks made nearby Lance Creek “kind of 
a freewheeling town,” a family friend re- 
calls, and the roustabout carousing might 
have been a natural source of criminal cli- 
ents for Attorney Watt. According to the 
friend, however, “he was so religious that 


over,”’ his father recalls. “We were 
Republican, rabid Republican.” 

In college Watt remained diligently on 
track. He was president of the honor soci- 
ety for three years and an honors graduate. 
Recalls a fraternity brother: “He was nota 
hell raiser, He never drank.” He still ab- 
stains from liquor and coffee. 

Watt stayed on in Laramie to get a 
law degree, went to work for the success- 
ful Senate campaign of Conservative Mil- 
ward Simpson, the current Senator's fa- 
ther, and then to Washington for a 
four-year stint as Simpson's legislative 
aide. Says a member of Watt's staff: “It is 
important to remember that he worked 
for a western Republican during the for- 
mative years of the Great Society. Such 
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people were treated like manure by those 
in power. Watt hasn't forgotten that.” His 
feelings of resentment, the aide believes, 
account for some of Watt’s environmen- 
talist-baiting vigor. 

Over eleven years Watt held Wash- 


his ideology. As a U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce lobbyist, he worked to defeat all 
manner of environmental regulation. In 
the Nixon and Ford Administrations he 
served a well-rounded apprenticeship: as 
an Interior deputy in charge of water 
management, as director of the depart- 
| ment’s land-buying Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation and, finally, as a federal pow- 
er commissioner. As a result, Secretary 
Watt’s technical mastery of his job is posi- 


lively staggering. 
A the first president of the Denver-based 
Mountain States Legal Foundation, a 
“public interest” law firm underwritten 
by conservative Western businessmen. 
Under Watt, Mountain States went to 
court to fight against discount utility rates 
for elderly and disabled people in Colora- 
do, federal strip-mining regulations, a 
plan to designate part of a Wyoming oil- 
field a protected wilderness area and a 
National Park Service ban on motorized 
rafts in the Grand Canyon. “When Jim 
believes he’s right, he’s a man of action,” 
says Lawyer William Mellor III, who 
worked for Watt in Denver. Another 
Mountain States lawyer, Kea Bardeen, 
explains Watt’s rationale: “He believes 
that if you make a decision and it’s a mis- 
take, you can always go back and fix it.” 
In the conservation vs. development 
debate, the impact of today’s policies will 
not be fully apparent for decades. It is 
that very uncertainty that has led Interior 
policymakers to err on the side of preser- 
vation and caution. Because Watt’s radi- 
cal course carries with it the risk of 
irrevocability—lands cannot be unsold, 
offshore oil wells undrilled nor sullied 
wilderness made virginal again—his de- 
partment is no longer a quaint political 
backwater. For better or worse, Watt's 
Interior stewardship may be the century’s 
most significant. Among his controversial 
moves: 


n 1977 Watt returned West to become 


Offshore Oil Leasing. Watt is opening up 
to oil companies nearly all 1 billion acres 
of U.S. coastal waters, 25 times that of- 
fered since the program began in 1954. 
Critics say that the risks of oil spills and 
other environmental damage will be 
grave and that the massive enterprise is 
beyond the oil industry’s technical and fi- 
nancial means. 


Land Leasing. Under Watt the federal 
acreage leased for oil exploration has 
more than doubled; land leased to coal 
companies has quintupled. Conservation- 
ists worry, for example, about the lease 
hastily granted last fall for drilling be- 
neath New Mexico's Capitan Wilderness. 
Critics also say it is unwise to auction coal 
| properties during a market glut. 





ington jobs that honed his expertise and | 





Wilderness. Under current laws, the 
80 million acres of pristine U.S. wilderness 
will be permanently closed to any new 
mining and drilling leases after next year. 
Watt has proposed modifying the ban: in 
18 years all wilderness lands would be- 
come available for exploitation. (Last 
week the House unequivocally rejected 
Watt's plan. It voted 340 to 58 to outlaw 
most wilderness leasing immediately and 
the remainder on schedule, in 1984.) 
Opposition to these initiatives is loud 
and occasionally overwrought. “James 
Watt is sneaky and malicious,” says Wil- 
liam Turnage, executive director of the 
Wilderness Society. “He’s the worst thing 
that ever happened to this country.” Ona 
few other issues, the criticism is less vitu- 
perative, and Watt's defenses are more sol- 
id and more temperate. Some people op- 
pose his moratorium on the Government 
purchase of new land for parks, for exam- 
ple, but Watt believes it is more urgent to 
remedy the “deplorable” conditions of ex- 





Making an aerial inspection of an Interior fief—the Grand Teton—in Wyoming, his native state 





almost mutually exclusive. But even some 
allies have lost patience with Watt’s com- 
bative bent. They regret, among other 
things, the political costs of Watt's propos- 
al that snowmobiles and motorbikes be 
more widely permitted in national parks. 

For his part, the Secretary contends | 
that the truculence has been necessary to 
beat back an “inherited program that was 
so far in left field, I had to shock the 
staff’—if not the public—“to bring about 
the changes we wanted.” He smiles. 
“Some time I hope to write a book: ‘The 
Theatrics of Management.’ ” Some of his | 
theatrics have given pause to Administra- 
tion political advisers, although apparent- 
ly not to Reagan, and Watt says the White 
House has never told him to shut up. 

Watt still enjoys widespread support 
and even adulation in most of the West, 
where indeed Interior policies have their | 
greatest impact. Ranchers, whooften graze 
their herds on federal lands, are pleased 
that Watt has given more authority to local 
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“Watt stimulates every single emotion—people flunk the saliva test when they think of him.” — 


isting facilities. Indeed, Interior’s budget 
for park improvements has nearly doubled 
under Watt: the sewage system at Yosem- 
ite is being rebuilt at a cost of $4.6 million, 
and Yellowstone tourist facilities are un- 
dergoing a $7.6 million renovation. 

But such bits of unassailable work are 
usually lost amid the Watt bombast and 
anti-Watt bombast. He claims to wish 
that opponents would “sit down and intel- 
lectually discuss a subject with me instead 
of screaming.” Yet in fact, Watt's antipa- 
thy for environmentalists, whom he dis- 
misses as “left-wingers,” practically pre- 
cludes any such sober give and take. “Jim 
Watt did not make an honest attempt to 


come to terms with our concerns,” says | 


Jay Hair, executive vice president of the 
largely Republican National Wildlife 
Federation. “He kicked us out and 
slammed the door behind us.” 

Watt admits as much. After all, he 
says, “I have never had criticism from 
anybody I really respect.” The problem is 


that for Watt, criticism and respect seem | Holmes/Los Angeles and Gary Lee/Washington 





bureaucrats, who they feel administer 
grazing rights most sympathetically. 
Senator Simpson thinks Watt will 
keep his job as long as he wants it. But he 
understands his friend’s central problem: 
inflexibility of almost heroic proportions. 
“He has never been in [electoral] politics,” 
Simpson explains. “He has never been 
through the forging process when you're 
getting your hide torn off, and you have 
something you really believe in. He has 
never learned how you compromise on an 
issue without compromising yourself.” 
Another Republican, a former senior 
Interior official, is less charitable. He 
agrees that “Watt is a bright, articulate, 
God-fearing man.” But each virtue has a 
dark side: “He is also narrow, vindictive 
and arrogant.” Unfortunately for Watt, it 
is the latter qualities for which he has be- 
come best known; it looks as though his 
antagonists will have James Watt to kick 
around for some time to come. And he 
them. —8yKurt Andersen. Reported by Steven 
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From the Oval Office, Reagan talks to Begin in Jerusalem; at left, Secretary of State Shultz 
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Thursday morning when the Presi- 
dent of the US., after an hour of try- 
ing, finally managed to get through by 
telephone to the Prime Minister of Israel. 
Ina cold fury, Ronald Reagan told Mena- 
chem Begin of his “outrage” that at the 
very moment when a negotiated settle- 
ment for the evacuation of Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization guerrillas appeared 
to be in sight, the Israeli armed forces 
were conducting their most severe air blitz 
of West Beirut. Virtually shouting, the 
President said that he was “shocked” at 
the Israeli attack, which he said had 
caused “needless destruction and blood- 
shed.” The Israeli Prime Minister seemed 
incredulous, although in fact he had been 
expecting the President’s call and dread- 
ing it. Begin assured Reagan that he had 
already ordered another cease-fire in Bei- 
rut. The two men spoke again about 20 
minutes later, and, somewhat encouraged, 
the President closed the conversation on a 
more friendly note. Using the customary 
Hebrew greeting (“Peace”), he said fare- 
well to Begin: “Menachem, shalom.” 
Those extraordinary conversations 
ended one of the ugliest and most inexpli- 
cable actions of the ten-week war. In the 
hills southeast of Beirut, U.S. Negotiator 


i t was a few minutes past 11 o’clock last 











“Menachem, Shalom” 





Philip Habib had already secured an 
agreement in principle that would lead to 
the evacuation from Lebanon of the 6,000 
to 9,000 P.L.O. fighting men in West Bei- 
rut. He had just about completed the ar- 
rangements for the transfer of the depart- 
ing P.L.O. forces to other Arab countries, 
leaving only a few relatively unimportant 
details still to be settled. The Israelis knew 
he was making progress, yet they contin- 
ued to bomb and shell West Beirut on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Finally, on Thursday, they launched 
the most intensive bombardment of the 
war. For eleven hours, from 6 a.m. until 
5 p.m., Israeli warplanes—more than 60, 
according to Beirut reports—dropped 
their payloads of death and destruction on 
the besieged city, making some 220 bomb- 
ing runs in all. Israeli gunboats offshore 
and artillery in the hills joined in the at- 
tack. By the time the cease-fire went into 
effect in late afternoon, at least 156 people 
had been killed and some 400 wounded. 
Some 800 dwellings had been destroyed. 
Inevitably, the Thursday attack 
brought an abrupt halt to the peace 
talks. Lebanese Prime Minister Chafik al 
Wazzan, who had been serving as an inter- 
mediary between the P.L.O. and the 


| the U.S. bear the consequences.” Wazzan’s 





Those were Reagan’s final words to Begin, but his message was “outrage” 


could no longer continue to participate 
while his “beloved Beirut” was being bom- | 
barded. With tears of outrage in his eyes, 
the Prime Minister told Habib that if the 
Israelis were bent on destroying Beirut 
and its people, “then let them kill us all 
now and get it over with, and let you and 


performance was both heartfelt and effec- 
tive. So was the telephone call that P.L.O. 
Chairman Yasser Arafat made that day to 
Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd, asking for his 
assistance in stopping the onslaught. En- 
raged by what Arafat told him about the 
ongoing bombing, Fahd promised to call 
Reagan and demand that the carnage 
cease. And so he did, reaching the White 
House scarcely ten minutes before Reagan 
got through to Begin. 


hat particularly shocked the 
war-weary Lebanese capital 
was the nature of the Thursday 


assault. If a negotiated settle- 
ment was almost at hand, why were the Is- 
raelis attacking with such ferocity? Why 
did they find it necessary to strafe apart- 
ment buildings and boulevards? The jets 
were flying so low that their markings 
were clearly visible, their noise a deafen- 





American negotiators, declared that he | ing howl. On the ground, Western corre- 
es | 
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spondents wondered if the Israeli 
military was about to raze the entire 
city. 

But even as the bombs were fall- © 
ing on Beirut, a political storm was © 
raging in Jerusalem. At its epicenter 
was the roughhewn Israeli Defense 
Minister, Ariel Sharon, who had di- 
rected the invasion of Lebanon from 
the beginning. Apparently wanting | 
to destroy as much of the P.L.O. as | 
he could before being obliged to ac- 
cept a permanent cease-fire in Leb- 
anon, Sharon had paid less and less § 
attention to what his colleagues in 

| the Begin government were think- | 
ing and had begun launching opera- 
tions on his own authority. 

Throughout most of the war, Be- 
gin had sided with his Defense Min- 
ister, but there were signs of a split 
between the two men even before 
Thursday’s attack. As Cabinet min- 
isters complained more and more 
openly that they were not being in- § 
formed, let alone consulted, on the 
progress of the war, Begin re- 
marked, in an obvious gibe at Sha- 
ron: “I always know everything that 
goes on, either beforehand or afterward.” 

The Thursday blitz of Beirut had been 
under way for four hours when the Israeli 
parliament met in Jerusalem in special 
session. As former Chief of Staff Haim 
Bar-Lev, speaking for the opposition La- 
bor Party, tried to open a discussion on the 
war, he was noisily interrupted by two 
members of the Democratic Front, the Is- 
raeli Communist Party, Shouted one: “At 
this very moment, women and children 
are being murdered in Beirut.” Added the 
other: “Stop the murder! Stop the bomb- 
ing!’ When order had been restored, Bar- 
Lev spoke of the damage that had 
been done to Israel by its bombing of 
civilians in Lebanon, emphasizing 
that “the war has gone beyond our 
direct security needs.” 

Begin replied to the criticism in 
an 87-minute speech, his longest in 
| the Knesset since he became Prime 
Minister. Then the debate shifted to 
a special Cabinet meeting, which 
had been called by Sharon himself. 
Although the burly ex-general had 
been running the war more and 
more on his own, on this occasion 
he solicited the Cabinet's support 
for a series of tactical moves around 
Beirut as part of the Israelis’ con- 
tinuing effort to strengthen their 
military positions. Deputy Prime 
Minister Simcha Ehrlich, who had 
generally supported Sharon in the 
past, immediately declared that the 
request was out of the question. 
Taking up the argument, the Mo- 
roccan-born David Levy, another 
Deputy Prime Minister, who has 
been a consistent critic of Sharon, 
declared, “The country is confused. 
Government decisions are being 
violated: steps are being taken 
without government approval. 





Begin defending his Lebanon policy in the Knesset 





[Habib] agreement and our relations with 
the U.S.” 

In reply, Sharon said that he had 
merely been trying to protect the lives of 
Israeli soldiers. To that retort, Begin 
snapped, “You are no more responsible 
for the lives of the soldiers than anyone 
else around this table.” Sharon continued 
to argue that the Israeli forces must im- 
prove their military positions in Beirut be- 
fore any evacuation of the P.L.O. could 
begin, but this time his colleagues were 
having none of it. “What is the point of 
these bombings?” demanded Begin. “To 
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Sharon giving a briefing last week in Tel Aviv 






» E put [political] gains at risk?” When 

=Sharon became testy, Begin told 

him, “Don’t raise your voice. You 

Sshould know who is conducting 

= things here. You should remember 
that the government is the com- 
mander of the army.” 

Later, summing up, Begin told 
his Cabinet: “I don’t like the idea 
that in an hour or two from now, I'll 
get a message from President Rea- 
gan saying he insists that we stop the 
air strikes and military movements 
in Beirut. I don’t want anyone in the 
US. to think that we have a govern- 
ment that cannot control the con- 
duct of the war ... I recommend a 
cessation of all military activity in 
the Beirut area, because these activi- 
ties are of no effect. If we are talking 
about the future, we shall see. We 
can always change our policy.” 

In the ensuing vote on the 
changes Sharon had requested, the 
Defense Minister lost, 17 to 2. His 
only supporter: Science Minister 
Yuval Ne’eman, a member of the 
right-wing Tehiya Party. The Cabi- 
net then passed another resolution 

specifying that there should be no more air 
strikes against Beirut unless authorized ei- 
ther by the Prime Minister or by the Cabi- 
net in special session. Roundly defeated, 
Sharon observed stiffly, “I did what I had 
to do. I accept the Cabinet’s will.” 

Just over an hour later, almost precise- 
ly as Begin had predicted, President Rea- 
gan called to express his sense of outrage 
over the renewed assault on Beirut, and Be- 
gin was able to tell him that the bombing 
had already been ordered stopped. After- 
ward, Begin double-checked with Israeli 
Chief of Staff Lieut. General Rafael Eitan 
to make sure that the order had been 
carried out. Then he called Reagan | 
back and told him so. The President 
was notably relieved. He had been 
saddened and angered by the persis- 
tent bombardment of Beirut and by 
the resulting damage to U:S. pres- 
tige. As a White House official put it 
later, “The Lebanese were blaming 
us directly, not just the Israelis, for 
this wanton destruction. They felt 
that it could lead to a total break- 
down in the negotiations.” 

The President was also eager for 
a foreign-policy accomplishment of 
a high order, and he did not want his 
hopes to be dashed by an ill-con- | 
ceived military action. Only two 
days earlier, afler Negotiator Habib 
had flown to Jerusalem and secured 
Israel's basic support of the eight- 
page plan, White House Spokesman 
Larry Speakes had declared enthu- 
siastically that “the momentum of | 
the peace process continues to 
build.” 

The elaborate scheme covers the 
evacuation of P.L.O. fighting men 
and some 1,500 Syrian soldiers from 
West Beirut over a 15-day period. It | 
specifies that a force of 200 to 300 | 














These things are endangering the 
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Beirut along with elements of the Lebanese 
army a few hours before the evacuation 
would begin. About a week later, a mullti- 
national force of 800 Americans, 800 
Frenchmen and 400 Italians would move 
in. Still to be settled, in future negotiations, 
is the fate of some 7,500 Palestinian guer- 
rillas held prisoner in Israeli-occupied 
Lebanon and of some 20,000 P.L.O. com- 
batants in and around Tripoli and in the 
Bekaa Valley. 

A sticking point has been the question 
of bringing in foreign troops before the 
PL.O. evacuation has begun. The P.L.O. 
wants the protection of foreign soldiers, 
particularly the French. The Israelis fear 
that if the P.L.O. should then change its 
mind about leaving Beirut, the foreign 


troops would become a buffer between the | 


P.L.O. and the Israelis. Eventually, Habib 
supported the idea of a small French ad- 
vance force. But he agreed that if some of 


the guerrillas should refuse to leave, the | 


international force would compel them to 
do so or, if necessary, would step aside and 
permit the Israelis to drive them out. 


abib told the Israelis that Iraq, 

Jordan and Syria were prepared 

to accept the majority of the de- 

parting guerrillas, and that a few 
might go to Sudan and Tunisia. Only 
Egypt among the main Arab countries in- 
volved in the discussions was still refusing 
to cooperate. As his price for accepting 
a PL.O. presence, Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak was seeking a promise 
from the U.S. that it would move toward a 
comprehensive settlement on the Pales- 
tinian issue. 

The Israelis accepted the Habib plan 
in principle, though they asked for several 
amendments. They wanted a complete 
| list of the P.L.O. guerrillas who were to be 
evacuated. They asked for the release of a 
captured Israeli pilot and for the bodies of 
several Israeli servicemen killed in previ- 
ous fighting. They still felt uneasy about 
having foreign troops on hand in Beirut in 
advance of the P.L.O. withdrawal. De- 
spite these Israeli reservations, American 
negotiators were quite optimistic by the 
time Habib had returned to Lebanon at 
midweek. Thus they were caught off-bal- 
ance by the fierceness of the Israelis’ 
Thursday attack on West Beirut. 

By the end of the week the fears raised 
by the Thursday bombing seemed to be 
receding. The talks between U.S. and 
Lebanese officials had resumed, and there 
was speculation that Negotiator Habib 
would soon make another trip to Jerusa- 
lem, perhaps the final one in the current 
series. Even the chastened Ariel Sharon 
said he hoped that the P.L.O. evacuation 
from Beirut could begin some time late 
this week. In Washington, President Rea- 
gan declared that he was now “reasonably 
optimistic” because he believed that this 
time “the cease-fire is going to hold.” The 
long agony of Beirut may be drawing to a 
close. —By William E. Smith. Reported by David 
Aikman/Jerusatem and William Stewart/Beirut 
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Lebanon’s Challenging Legacy 





Perils and opportunity in the wake of the Israeli invasion 


s US. Negotiator Philip Habib con- | 


tinued his peace efforts last week af- 
ter Israel’s furious bombardments of West 
Beirut, the precise nature of a settlement 
still remained uncertain. But one thing 
was clear: Israel’s ten-week-old invasion 


of Lebanon had wrought momentous | 


changes in the complex Middle East 
equation, and their repercussions would 
be felt for years to come. Every major ac- 
tor in the drama has been deeply affected. 
For the US., the crisis provoked by its 


headstrong Israeli ally has presented 
grave risks but also a challenging oppor- 
tunity to play a key role in forging a com- 
prehensive Middle East peace. 

To a large degree, the chances for 
such a peace depend on the future of the 





During a nighttime air raid, Israeli bombs cast a fiery glow over West Beirut 





boast that they had made a credible 
showing by resisting the Israelis inch by 
inch once the battle took to the streets of 
Beirut. By contrast, the combined armies 
of Syria, Jordan and Egypt crumbled be- 
fore the Israelis after only six days in 
1967. The siege has therefore boosted the 
popular stock of the P.L.O. in the Arab 
world. Although most of the Arab gov- | 
ernments probably wanted to see the 
troublesome P.L.O. cut down to size mili- 
tarily in the early phases of the invasion, 
none desired an outright defeat. In the 
past month, there has been a grudging re- 
surgence of Arab support, if for no other 
reason than self-interest: the Palestinian 
issue has long been a litmus test of Arab | 
nationalism, and no regime that wishes to | 
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Momentous changes in the Middle East equation caused by Jerusalem's invasion. 


P.L.O. The Israeli strategy, as directed by 
Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, called for 
crushing all P.L.O. military and political 
influence. Indeed many Israeli observers 
were ready last week to declare the P.L.O. 
dead and buried even before the guerrillas 
evacuated Beirut. 

The Palestinians refused to acknowl- 
edge such a crushing defeat. As Issam 
Sartawi, an adviser to P.L.O. Chief Yasser 
Arafat, puts it: “We have learned the hard 
way how to transfer our military battle 
into a political victory. Regardless of what 
happens in Beirut, we shall get out of it 
stronger than we were.” There was doubt- 
less a strong measure of wishful thinking 
in that assessment, but many observers felt 
that the P.L.O. might realize political and 
diplomatic gains that the Israelis had 
hardly intended to promote when they 
stormed across the Lebanese border on 
June 6. Said Harvard University Professor 
Stanley Hoffmann: “The P.L.O. is politi- 
cally better off than ever before.” 

The outgunned Palestinians could 








stay in power can afford to ignore it. 

Some experts on the Middle East see 
the possibility of serious Palestinian repri- 
sals against the Arab nations for their fail- 
ure to aid the P.L.O. earlier. Warns the 
P.L.O.’s Sartawi: “The Palestinians will 
not easily forget the extent to which they 
were deserted on this occasion.” It was 
partly to assuage such bitterness that the 
Syrians last week reversed themselves and 
agreed to accept some of the P.L.O. guer- 
rillas from Lebanon. (Other countries will- 
ing to take in the P.L.O.: Jordan, Iraq, 
Tunisia, Algeria, North Yemen, South 
Yemen and the Sudan.) 





ow the P.L.O. behaves once out of 

Beirut will have a powerful impact on 
the whole future of the Middle East. Some 
analysts predict that the frustrated and 
fragmented group will turn again to ter- 
rorism. Others feel that the very act of 
surviving the Israeli onslaught strength- 
ened the relatively moderate tendencies 
represented by P.L.O. Leader Arafat, who 
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emerges from the siege as a kind of Pales- 
tinian hero. A more moderate P.L.O., it is 
argued, might seek to win its own political 
legitimacy and increase its international 
backing by finally recognizing Israel's 
right to exist. Predicts Leonard Beigel, a 
Middle East expert at the University of 
Amsterdam: “In the months to come, the 
P.L.O. leadership will be making state- 
ments in this direction. And with the 


more favorable to the P.L.O. now, this 

will make Israel's refusal to talk with the 

P.L.O. all the more difficult.” 

For Israel's Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin, recognition by the P.L.O. 
would bring special hazards, since it would 
fulfill the main demand the U.S. has made 

| asa precondition for talks with the Pales- 

tinians. Says American University Profes- 
sor Amos Perlmutter: “Israel’s greatest 

fear is to have the U.S. deal with the P.L.O. 

If the US. plays the Palestine card, it 

would make political defeat out of Begin’s 

war.” Indeed, one of the Israeli aims in the 
invasion was to destroy the P.L.O.’s in- 





Americans, and all international opinion, | 








Israeli Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, Sharon and Begin conferring with Habib in Jerusalem 


original Zionist dream of being a “light | 
unto nations”; it is also a dangerous 

source of conflict in a volatile region. Ul- | 
timately it weakens the fragile bonds that 
hold the Middle East together and deep- | 
ens Israel's isolation. 


9 rsa its damage to Israel’s image 
abroad (see box), Begin’s blitzkrieg has 
dramatically boosted the government’s 
domestic support. A PORI Institute poll 
taken in the third week of July showed that 
Begin’s approval rating had leaped from 
47.7% at the war’s outset to 57.6%. Sha- 
ron’s had risen from 48.9% to 56.6%. To be 
sure, a growing minority of Israelis have 
expressed reservations about the invasion. 
Last week 2,000 army reservists sent Begin 
a petition calling on him not to order an in- 
vasion of West Beirut. The Peace Now or- 
ganization has attracted several thousand 
people to antiwar rallies. Yet the level of 
public dissent poses no political threat to 
Begin’s increasingly well-entrenched Li- 
kud coalition. 

One of the key remaining problems is 











allowing Jerusalem to negotiate a wa- 
tered-down autonomy agreement with 
“moderate” Palestinian elements in the 
| West Bank and Gaza. That, according to 
the Begin-Sharon strategy, would curb de- 
mands for a Palestinian state and allow Is- 
rael to maintain its military control over 
the occupied territories. Begin’s aim is not 
just to enhance Israel’s security but to 
make irreversible the absorption of the 
West Bank and Gaza into his vision of 
Eretz Yisrael, or the biblical land of Israel. 
That goal, backed up by Begin’s aggressive 
settlements policy, has long been one of 
the main obstacles to the peace process. 
Far from promoting Israeli flexibility, 
the Lebanon invasion has confirmed the 
Begin government in what was already 
becoming one of its articles of faith: that 
in the final analysis, it is massive military 
| might that will allow Israel to survive and 
pursue its interests. This militarization of 
Israel's goals and policies is not only an 





The question for the U.S.: how to use its leverage to achieve a breakthrough. 


fluence throughout the region, thereby | 








piecing together a strong central Leba- 
nese government and arranging for the 
withdrawal of Israeli and Syrian troops 
from the country. The Israelis would like 
to see a central government controlled by 
their Christian allies, and are therefore | 
hoping that Christian Lebanese Forces 
Leader Bashir Gemayel, 35, will win the 
presidential elections that must take 
place by Sept. 15. In the Israelis’ view, 
such a regime would promote stability, 
keep the leftist Arab elements in check 
and prevent a Palestinian threat from re- 
turning to their border. But the idea of a 
strong central government may prove to 
be a chimera: Lebanese society has al- 
ways been a patchwork of different feu- 
dal, regional and religious communities 
whose rivalries have sparked internecine 
clashes for generations. The departure of 
the P.L.O. will not change that pattern. 
Moreover, many observers in Beirut fear 
that the election of Gemayel, whose 
Christian supporters constitute a minor- 





unfortunate cheapening of the country’s | ity of Lebanon’s population, would bring 


about a renewal of the civil war between 
Christians and Muslims. 

The quest for Lebanese independence 
may prove equally illusory. For Syrian 
President Hafez Assad, whose prestige was 
shaken by his army’s poor showing against 
the Israelis, maintaining a presence in the 
Bekaa Valley would provide a buffer 
against any future Israeli advances toward 
Syria. It would also give Hafez Assad a 
larger role in the Arab world. “As long as 





Assad has a foot in Lebanon, he isan Arab 
leader,” says American University’s Perl- 


mutter. “Without it, he isn’t.” The Israelis, | 


who want to avoid the quagmire of an ex- 
tended occupation, might nonetheless use 
their presence as a bargaining card to get 
the Syrians out. The result may be a stand- 
off in which both sides refuse to leave Leb- 
anon first. That could ultimately lead toa 
de facto partitioning of Lebanon into Israe- 
liand Syrian spheres. Observes one Middle 
East expert in Washington: “This would 
be a sad commentary indeed if, after they 
suffered umpteen civilian casualties, we 
could do nothing better by the Lebanese.” 

For the rest of the Arab world, the dis- 
array caused by the Lebanese invasion 
could lead to a significant realignment of 
forces. Because of his consistent criticism 
of the Israeli action, Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak did much to redeem his 
country in the eyes of fellow Arabs. More- 
over, Mubarak has developed an increas- 
ingly close relationship with Saudi Arabia, 
forming an axis of wealth and pcpulation. 
Together those moderate states could 


dominate the Arab world. 
BR ut Mubarak’s gain in stature has been 
accompanied by a toughening ap- 
proach toward Israel, the U.S. and the 
Camp David peace process. Vows a senior 
Egyptian official: “Egypt will not partici- 
pate in the Palestinian autonomy talks 
again until the complete withdrawal from 
Lebanon by Israel.” Pushed by a rising 
tide of anti-American and anti-Israeli 
popular sentiment, Mubarak is deter- 
mined to win real concessions in exchange 
for future cooperation. Says a Western dip- 
lomat in Cairo: “He is consumed with the 
need to keep ahead of his domestic critics 
and be viewed in Egyptian opinion as do- 
ing his utmost.” 

The more radical states, such as Libya, 
Syria, Algeria and South Yemen, have lost 
prestige in the Arab world as a result of 
their failure to aid the Palestinians. Says 
Peter Duignan, a senior fellow at Stan- 
ford’s Hoover Institution: “The image of 
Arabs standing together has been shat- 
tered.” The Iraqis were particularly angry 
at Syria’s Hafez Assad and Libya’s Strong- 
man Muammar Gaddafi, both for their 
“betrayal” of the P.L.O. and for their sup- 
port of Iran in the gulf war. Since that con- 
flict began 23 months ago, Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein has moved away from 
the hard-line states and into the circle of 
moderate states, which includes Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan. 

It is Jordan, perhaps, that faces the 
greatest danger from the new alignment of 
Middle East forces. King Hussein, a mem- 
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ber of the Hashemite dynasty,* presides 
uneasily over a population that is 60% Pal- 
estinian. In deference to that predominant 
group, Hussein has agreed to accept some 
1,500 P.L.O. members who hold Jordani- 
an passports. But the King cannot be en- 
thusiastic about the return of a guerrilla 
group that he brutally attacked and ousted 
from Jordan in 1971 after some of its fac- 
tions tried to overthrow his government. 
Nor can Hussein be reassured by the 
knowledge that Israel's Sharon has long 
argued for allowing the Palestinians in 
Jordan to topple the Hashemite dynasty 
and thus satisfy demands for a Palestinian 
state at no expense to Israel. 
One clear loser in the latest Middle 
East shuffle is the Soviet Union. Not only 
was Moscow's military hardware out- 
classed on the battlefield by American- 
made Israeli arms, but the Soviets’ much 


*Descendants of Hashem, a great-grandfather of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 













ne of Israel's greatest assets has 

traditionally been its image as a 
beleaguered nation in a sea of hostile 
enemies and its corresponding claim 
to moral superiority. But as their 
forces closed in relentlessly on the 
PL.O. in West Beirut, and television 
screens around the world showed 
numbing images of death and destruc- 
tion, the Israeli government and peo- 
ple feared that the international view 
of their country was swiftly changing. 
Israel was rightly concerned that hav- 
ing won the battle in Lebanon, it 
might still lose the political war in the 
living rooms of Europe and the U.S. 

Last week a poll conducted by the 
Associated Press and NBC News in 
the U.S. confirmed Israel’s fears, re- 
vealing that 51% of those surveyed 



















disapproved of the Israeli invasion of 


Lebanon, compared with 25% who 
supported the move. More to the 
point, 59% felt that Israel had gone 
too far in its attacks on Beirut, while 


only 7% said the level of force was appropriate. 
In the European press, the image of Israel as an ag- 
grieved nation has been transformed into that of an avenging 
juggernaut. Newspapers in Paris have termed Begin a “fas- 
cist” warmonger. The West German press, which has tradi- 
tionally gone out of its way to avoid criticism of Israel, has 
begun to criticize Begin’s belligerency. Die Zeit has decried 
the Israeli “bloodbath” as going beyond what could be justi- 
fied as the “eye for an eye” justice of the Old Testament. 
Faced with this kind of comment, Prime Minister Begin 
argued that his country’s aggressive attacks were necessary 
to reduce casualties among Israelis. Said Begin: “Given a 
choice between dead Jews and a good press, and living Jews 
and a bad press, I would prefer the latter.” But worried Israe- 
li politicians held investigations into charges that govern- 
ment spokesmen were responsible for the unfavorable cover- 
age because of their mishandling of the press. The 








Pai | 


touted alliances with Syria and the P.L.O. 
produced little more than rhetoric. The So- 
viets’ conduct also cast doubt on the widely 
held assumption that they were spoiling for 
a chance to put their supposed military su- 
periority to a test in a showdown with the 
U.S. When the opportunity presented itself 
in Lebanon, Moscow blinked. 


aught in the middle of this maelstrom 

was the U.S., which was all too often 
swept along by the storm. Many foreign 
policy experts scathingly criticize the Rea- 
gan Administration’s handling of the cri- 
sis. Former U.S. Under Secretary of State 
George Ball blames the Administration 
for failing to pressure both sides into mak- 
ing concessions. Says Ball: “Instead of try- 
ing to exact any commitment from the Is- 
raelis, we foolishly concentrated solely on 
getting the P.L.O. to leave. In other words, 
we pulled the Israeli chestnuts out of the 
fire for nothing.” Ball argues that the U.S. 
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image in the world has suffered from asso- 
ciation with the Israeli war effort. Sol 
Linowitz, President Jimmy Carter's spe- 
cial envoy to the Middle East, agrees with 
that assessment. Says he: “The crisis has 
created the widespread impression in the 
Arab world that we countenanced or even 
encouraged this Israeli action.” 

Yet Linowitz and others believe that 
the US. still has a rare opportunity for 
creative diplomacy if it can produce 
a comprehensive peace initiative that 
would address both Palestinian and Israe- 
li concerns. “What we need to do,” says 
Linowitz, conveying a sense of urgency, 
“is exercise real leadership and get the 
parties back to the negotiating table and | 
deal with the issues that are unresolved 
and get them done.” Linowitz suggests us- 
ing the Camp David accords as the basis 
for a broader agreement and, above all, 
appointing a special U.S. negotiator who 
can speak for the President. 


were inconclusive, but 


Win a Battle and Lose a Political War ie Fro ny ese 


army’s heavyhanded treatment of re- 
porters in the first week of the war 
to make them more sympa- 


Although the U.PI. stood by the ac- 


the press of being anti-Semitic. One all too human reason for 
the zeal with which Israeli attacks have been reported may 
be that many correspondents were actually in targeted West 
Beirut. In addition, Nigel Hawkes, foreign news editor of 
London’s The Observer, acknowledges that there may be “a 
sort of double standard—we may not have the highest expec- 
tations of Iran or Iraq, but Israel is perceived as being a West- 
ern nation and is expected to conform to Western standards.” 

But Hawkes agrees with many European and American 
editors when he says, “The Israelis overall have had a bad 
press, but it’s not a worse press than they had a right to ex- 
pect.” Israel’s real problem was neither the bias of corre- 
spondents nor poor propaganda packaging, but something 
far more serious: the lack of a readily convincing justification 
for the onslaught on West Beirut. 
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| Whatever form such a process might 
take, Washington must play a pivotal 
| role. The U.S. is the only country that has 
the combination of prestige, power and 
trust to deal with all parties. The Reagan 
Administration has in fact been working 
on some long-term peace plans. Shortly 
after taking office last month, Secretary of 
State George Shultz began a series of con- 
sultations with foreign policy experts and 
launched a full-scale review of Middle 


Shultz is dragging his feet. 

One widely circulated position paper 
calls for using the “momentum” of P._L.O. 
withdrawal to revive the moribund Camp 
David autonomy talks. The idea—similar 
to ex-Secretary of State Alexander Haig’s 
earlier view of the opportunities presented 
by the Lebanese crisis—is to use the reor- 
dering of the P.L.O. to bring moderate 
Arab countries like Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia into a broadened Camp David 
process. In negotiations that would possi- 
bly include Palestinians themselves, these 
moderate Arab states would work out a 
peace settlement that would bear a closer 
resemblance to the Palestinians’ demand 
for a homeland than to Israel’s notion of 
limited autonomy. With such an agree- 
ment in hand, the U.S.-Arab phalanx 
would turn to Israel and press Begin’s 
government to agree as well. 


uch a plan would be the first U‘S. ini- 
tiative to deal specifically with the ul- 
| timate fate of the Palestinians. The ques- 
tion the Reagan Administration is trying 
to answer, as one US. official told TIME 
Correspondent Johanna McGeary last 
week, is “how to take advantage of our 
new leverage with these [Middle East] 
countries to achieve a breakthrough.” 

That leverage should not be exagger- 
ated. After all, the invasion has increased 
anti-American feeling among all the 
Arab nations and left most of their lead- 
ers with the suspicion that the US. will 
never be willing or able to curb Israeli ex- 
cesses. As for Israel, there is little reason 
to believe in a fundamental policy change 
as long as Menachem Begin, obsessed as 
he is with Eretz Yisrael, remains Prime 
Minister. Says Perlmutter flatly: “Begin 
will not budge on the West Bank—not in 
his lifetime.” 

Whatever course Washington follows, 
therefore, it is likely to court continued 
confrontation with its troublesome ally. 
“To make any progress in the Mideast,” 
sums up William Quandt, a senior fellow 
at the Brookings Institution, “the US. will 
need steely nerves, an unshakable grasp of 
its Own interests, and a firm sense that the 
goal is worth it—knowing all along that 
any solutions will ensure a major crisis in 
US.-Israeli relations.” Whether or not 
that crisis does erupt, the Reagan Admin- 
istration must show far more courage and 
determination in dealing with Begin than 
it has done in the past. It is not a time 
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Killing Ground on the Seine 


East policy. No decisions have been made | 
yet, however, and some observers feel that 














With Jews as their targets, urban guerrillas Hlourish in Paris | 
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Mitterrand leaving a memorial service 


TT: assault was not only brutal and 
ugly; it was the latest symptom of 
what seemed to be a spreading and malig- 
nant disease. The two gunmen who burst 
into Paris’ most famous Jewish restaurant 
last week, spraying lunchtime patrons of 
Jo Goldenberg’s with submachine-gun 
fire before escaping, left more than just six 
people dead and 22 injured in their wake. 
The close-knit Parisian Jewish communi- 


| ty reacted with rage, fearing that the at- 


tack presaged a new wave of anti-Semitic 
violence in Europe. The attacks were also 
part of a general war in Paris that suggest- 
ed that the City of Light had become an 
urban oasis of terrorism. 

Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin bitterly proclaimed that “once again 
the cry is heard in the streets of Paris, 
‘Death to the Jews!’ ” deliberately stirring 
images of anti-Semitic incidents at the 
time of Jewish Army Officer Alfred Drey- 
fus’ trial in the 1890s. Begin even indirect- 
ly accused President Francois Mitterrand 
of helping to create an anti-Semitic cli- 
mate in France that fostered the attack. 
Begin charged that the massacre resulted 





was referring to a remark by Mitterrand 
comparing the aggressive Israeli attacks 
on the PL.O. with Nazi atrocities during 
World War II. 

When the French President attended 


| 4 memorial service for the victims of last 


week’s shootings, Jewish demonstrators | 
shouted, “Mitterrand is a traitor!” Deeply 
affected, Mitterrand said after the service, 


| “I have always been a friend of the Jewish 


community of France.” 

In his anger with France, Begin went 
so far as to question the propriety of hav- 
ing the country’s troops take part in any 
peace-keeping force in Lebanon. Begin 
also called for young Jews in France to 
guard their neighborhoods if the police 
did not. But his plea was rejected by the 
religious leaders of the 700,000-member 
Jewish community in France, the fourth 
largest in the world. Said Chief Rabbi of 
France René Samuel Sirat: “The sole re- 
sponsibility of protecting the lives and 
property of Jews rests with the state and 
the police.” 

The Goldenberg’s massacre was one 
of six anti-Jewish attacks in 14 days in 
Paris. The others, which wounded only 
one person, were directed against the 
automobile of an Israeli embassy employ- 
ee, a Jewish hardware store in the Marais, 
a bank formerly owned by the Roth- 
schilds, a firm that imports fruit from Is- 
rael and a small house of worship. 

Responsibility for three of the minor 
attacks was claimed by Direct Action. a 
small group of anarchists. No one assumed 
the responsibility for the shooting at Gold- 
enberg’s, but police suspect it was the work 
of Black June, a dissident Palestinian 
group. Yet the escalation of terrorist at- 
tacks in France is not limited to anti-Jew- 
ish violence. Two days after the Golden- 
berg’s massacre, two bombs, one on the 
Champs-Elysées and one at the Iraqi em- 
bassy, injured six people. Since May, ter- 
rorist attacks of all kinds in Paris have 
killed 20 and wounded 140. 

Paris has thus become the Continent’s 
undisputed center of terrorism for a vari- 
ety of reasons. Traditionally, the country 
has been known asa land of asylum. It has 
favored an open visa system, a loose bor- 
der policy and lax airport checks, Mitter- 
rand has adopted a less stringent policy to- 
ward terrorists than his conservative 
predecessor, Valéry Giscard d@’Estaing. 

Given last week’s vicious attack and 
the recent increase in terrorist incidents, 
the Mitterrand government has begun to 
reconsider its lenient policies. Gaston Def- 
ferre, Minister of the Interior, has called 
for a redefinition of the right to political 
asylum, and the French Cabinet is sched- 
uled to produce a report this week on im- 
proving internal security. It will not ap- 








for weakness. —By Thomas A. Sancton. | from “the shocking talk and anti-Israeli pear a moment too soon for Paris Mayor 

Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and | incitement which has become like anti- | Jacques Chirac. Says he: “Paris has be- 

William Stewart/Beirut Jewish incitement.” The Prime Minister | comea hunting ground.” gE | 
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LIBYA 


Fury in the Isolation Ward 


Lebanon's crisis has made Gaddafi fume at almost everyone 


| ’ srael’s blitz into Lebanon and its brutal 

stranglehold on Beirut have aroused 
doubt, controversy, criticism and appre- 
hension in the U.S. and within Israel itself 
But one side effect of the episode is likely to 
be received as good news in both Washing- 
ton and Jerusalem. Whatever damage it 
has done to the long-term interests of the 
US. and Israel, the crisis already seems to 
have increased the isolation of Libyan 
Leader Muammar Gaddafi 

Gaddafi has close military ties to the 
Soviet Union, a propensity for sending ex- 
peditionary forces elsewhere in Africa (to 
Uganda and Chad, for example), and an 
undisguised ambition to radicalize such 
Third World bodies as the Organization of 
African Unity and the nonaligned move- 
ment. He is, therefore, pre-eminent in the 
demonology of the Reagan Administra- 
tion. In a number of offices at the 
CIA, Gaddafi's picture hangs next to those 
of Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev and 
Cuban President Fidel Castro in a kind 
of unholy trinity. An agency official 
not long ago called Gaddafi “the first 
among equals, our international public en- 
emy No. |.” The Reagan Administration 
blames Gaddafi for sponsoring interna- 
tional terrorism (he says he supports only 
legitimate liberation movements), and 








The strongman at the 0.A.U. summit 


even for dispatching hit squads to assassi- 
nate the President and other public figures 
(a charge that Gaddafi flatly denied, and 
one that seems to have faded for lack of 
firm evidence). Gaddafi is the only foreign 
leader whose forces have engaged the US 
in armed combat during the present Ad- 
ministration (the dogfight in the Gulf of 
Sidra last August) 

But the greatest fear of American 
policymakers has been that the Arab- 
Israeli conflict would gradually, or per- 
haps suddenly, drive other, traditionally 
moderate Arabs toward Gaddafi’s mili- 
tant banner. U.S. officials are concerned 
that Gaddafi-ism, as his brand of uncom- 
promising opposition to the existence of 
any Jewish state in the area is sometimes 
called, will spread, and along with it his 
influence. 

That nightmare seems, so far at least, 
not to be coming true. On the contrary, 
since the Lebanon crisis began two 
months ago, Gaddafi’s relations with al- 
most every Arab state, and a number of 
non-Arab ones as well, have deteriorated. 
Tensions have risen between him and 
Yasser Arafat of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, between him and Syria and 
| between him and the Soviet Union 

Last month Gaddafi issued a public 
message to the Palestinian leaders promis- 
ing that Libya “will place all of its re- 
sources at the disposal of Syria and the Pal- 
estinian resistance.” Those resources have 
turned out to be mostly words of encour- 
agement, plus some fraternal advice from 








Special Venom for the U.S. 





It was 2 o'clock in the morning, and Muammar Gaddafi was 
weary. As host of an Organization of African Unity (O.A. U.) sum- 
mit, he had been working around the clock for more than a week to 
try to salvage the conference. When not wh isking about in his pale 
blue Bedouin robes or stylish dark suit, with halfa dozen Kalash- 
nikoy-toting female bodyguards in blue berets swelling his prog- 
ress, Gaddafi had spent the previous few days reading reports and 
consulting with other Arabs about the news Strom Lebanon. None 
of it was good from his standpoint. He had Just seen off the last of 
his African guests and changed into a loose-fitting short-sleeve 
shirt and slacks. The exhaustion showed on his face and sounded 
in his voice. Instead of English, which he speaks well, he preferred 
10 answer questions in Arabic as he conversed with TIME Diplo- 
matic Correspondent Strobe Talbott. Sometimes Gaddafi's com- 
ments were barely audible, but what they lacked in volume, they 
made up in vehemence. Talbott’s report on the interview with the 
Libyan leader; 


G addafi is not only angrier and more implacable than ever 
toward Israel and the U.S., he is disgusted with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization for even entertaining the idea of leav- 
ing Beirut, with the neighboring Arab states for accepting the 
Palestinians, and with the Soviet Union for not somehow pre- 
venting the U.S. from letting Israel get away with the invasion. 

While refusing to name countries, Gaddafi was scathing 
about the eight states that have tentatively agreed to accept the 
P.L.O., including Syria, with which Libya is supposedly still ne- 
gotiating a merger. “The reactionary Arab regimes that have 


had a hand in arranging the expulsion of the Palestinian resis- 
tance will themselves face the revenge of the Palestinians,” 
Gaddafi said. “If the Palestinian fighters are dispersed to sever- 
al Arab countries, the regimes there will suffer unrest. There 
will be destabilization in those countries. Moreover, the Pales- 
tinians will find a way to return [to Lebanon and to fight 
against Israel] across a number of fronts. Then perhaps the 
world will see that the only solution is to give the Palestinians 
their own homeland, to establish a Palestinian democratic 
state.” Such a state, in Gaddafi’s view, would not exist along- 
side Israel. It would supplant Israel. 

Gaddafi is equally furious with Yasser Arafat and the cen- 
tral P.L.O. leadership for agreeing to leave Lebanon. “The fact 
is that right-wing Palestinians and right-wing Arab regimes 
have been accomplices in bringing about this shameful catas- 
trophe, this disaster that has befallen the civilians [of Lebanon] 
and this threat to international peace. I believe the current 
leadership [of the Palestinians] has lost the justification for its 
existence. Out of this whole situation will perhaps come a new 
leadership that will be able to undo the disaster in Beirut, one 
that will be able to take over from the old leadership now that it 
has been defeated and discredited.” 

Gaddafi would like to do considerably more than pray for 
such a development. During the O.A.U. summit, he made head- 
lines (and made more than a few of his African guests wince) 
when he urged the Arab world to unite in sending ten divisions 
and 500 warplanes to fight against Israel, with Gaddafi himself 
leading the charge. Since he floated the idea, events in Lebanon 
have moved gradually, suspensefully toward the sort of settle- 
ment Gaddafi so adamantly opposed. But he is still committed 
to the idea of leading a holy war: “I’m sticking to the proposal, 
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Gaddafi: “I advise you to commit suicide 
rather than to accept disgrace. Your sui- 
cide will immortalize the cause of Pales- 
tine for future generations. Your blood is 
the fuel of the revolution Let suicide be 

| the priority. It is the road to victory.” 
A rafat’s reply, in effect, was a very sar- 
castic “Thanks a lot!” He accused 
Gaddafi of failing to deliver on past prom- 
ises of armed assistance. Had those un- 
specified promises been kept, said the 
P.L.O. chairman, “the enemy would not 
have dared to do what he has done.” The 
| Lebanon crisis and Arafat's conduct have 
increasingly provoked Gaddafi to back 
the more radical Palestinian group, 
George Habash’s Popular Front for the 


Liberation of Palestine. 
Relations between Gaddafi’s Libya 


the archetypal revolutionary vs. the ultra- 
conservative monarchy. But just as each 
side seemed to be toning down its rhetoric 
and inching toward more normal rela- 
tions, Gaddafi denounced King Fahd as 
“the pig of the Arabian peninsula” and a 
“filthy agent of the U.S.” Fahd’s latest 
crime, in Gaddafi’s view, was to attempt 
to play mediator in Lebanon 

Libyan officials say that they and 
| their leader are angry at the Soviet Union 
for limiting its role in the crisis to “words, 
empty words,” and the Libyans are even 
angry at the Syrians, for not opening a 
“second front” against the Israelis. 

Virtually the whole Arab world, said 
one top adviser to Gaddafi, “is behaving in 
a way very close to cowardice.” If Libya 





and I will submit it to the Arab states that have the ability to 
deploy the necessary forces. If the Arabs could fulfill this plan, 
they would be playing a major role in achieving peace not just in 
the Middle East but throughout the world, because they would 
be putting an end to the Zionist military tyranny.” 


and Saudi Arabia have always been bad, | 





As for the international community, . 


Gaddafi is fed up with the U.N.: “There is 
no point in having a Security Council 
when the US. uses its seat to support ag- 
gression and the other countries fail to use 
theirs to stop the aggression. We have in- 
formed the Soviet Union that it has a per- 
manent seat in the Security Council and 
therefore should have done more to stop 
the aggression.” Conversations with Gad- 
dafi and other Libyan officials always trail 
off into vagueness about what exactly the 
Soviets should have done, the same sort of 
vagueness and unreality that shroud Gad- 
dafi’s talk about a pan-Arab army 
Gaddafi reserves a special venom for 
the US., only slightly denatured by a pro- 
fessed desire to “establish a dialogue and 
restore normal relations.” Those few con- 
ciliatory words quickly give way to an 
embittered and cautionary recollection of 
the Gulf of Sidra dogfight in which he lost 
two planes just a year ago this week. “The 
Gulf of Sidra is Libyan territorial waters 
[a claim the U.S. and most other coun- 








Listening to the debate: not enough guests showed up for his grand occasion 


had its way, all Arab states would unite in 
sending troops into Lebanon as well as 
into Syria to prevent the Israelis from in- 
vading there. Volunteers would open a 
new front against Israel from Jordan. 
There would be a total Arab oil boycott 
against the U.S., and U.S. Special Envoy 
Philip Habib would be sent packing. The 


Libyans would also call on the Egyptian | 
| people “to destroy all bridges with Israel,” 


meaning abrogate Camp David (a move 
that would probably send the Israelis back 
into the Sinai). It is just because Gaddafi 
has that kind of alternative in mind that he 
finds himself on the fringes of the Arab 
world and is likely to stay there. 

As for the other war in the region, 
Gaddafi’s wholehearted political support 


our side, that used fo 


ing to turn the Gulf 
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tries do not accept], so it was the U.S., not Still committed to leading a holy war 
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| American backing of Israel 


and military assistance to non-Arab Iran 
against Arab Iraq has complicated his 
claims to championing the cause of pan- 
Arabism, It has also made him more sus- 
pect than ever among the overwhelming- 
ly Sunni majority, especially given 
widespread nervousness throughout the 
Middle East about the Ayatullah Kho- 
meini’s militant fanaticism. 

Gaddafi was still smarting last week 
from another setback. He was scheduled 
| to have been made chairman of the 
Organization of African Unity at a sum- 
mit meeting in Tripoli. But enough lead- 
ers stayed away to deprive him of a quo- 
rum and of the vindication he coveted 
for his unabashedly radical brand 
statesmanship. —By Strobe Talbott/Tripoli 





— | aS . 


rce there. We would rather negotiate with 


America, but we find ourselves compelled to use force. And we 
will use it again to repel aggression by our enemies, even if that 
leads to mass martyrdom on the part of our people. We're will- 


of Sidra into a red gulf, a gulf of blood, if 
that is the only choice we have.” 

But his deepest complaint with the 
US. is, as always, but now more than ever, 
“Because of 
Israel's policies, and America’s support for 
those policies, the situation in the Middle 
East could lead to the Third World War. 


| This crisis will lead to other crises in the 


future, and those in turn will eventually 
bring about an Arab decision to liberate 
our own lands. Then the war will not just 
be with Israel, but with America as well. If 
the Arabs defeat the Israelis, America will 
be forced to intervene directly or indirect- 
ly, and that will lead to the intervention of 
the Soviet Union. Remember that Israel 
has already become a nuclear power and 
in that way too is jeopardizing the peace of 


| the world.” 


Concluded the Libyan leader: “Israel 
should not be joyful about its operation 
in Lebanon, because it is not over yet 
Inshathah \if God wills], Israel will be de- 
stroyed. But so will America’s interests in 
the Arab world be destroyed, and every- 
where else as well.” 
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TURKEY 


A Cry for Bloody Vengeance 





Armenian terrorists conduct a fearsome campaign of violence 


he hatred is venomous, relentless and 

overwhelming. When Armenian Ter- 
rorist Levon Ekmekjian was told by 
Turkish police that his two-man murder 
squad had succeeded in killing nine peo- 

| ple and wounding 72 others, he cried out 
furiously, “It wasn’t enough!” 
The terrorists had exploded a bomb 
in the middle of the crowded check-in 
area at Ankara’s Esenboga Airport on 
Aug. 7, then opened fire with submachine 
guns on passport-control officers and pas- 
sengers, mostly Turkish workers return- 
| ing to jobs in West Germany and The 

Netherlands after a holiday. One of the 
| gunmen was reported to have yelled at his 
victims as he fired, “More than a million 
of us died! What’s the difference if 25 of 
you die?” 

The airport killers were members of 
the Armenian Secret Army for the Liber- 
ation of Armenia (ASALA), one of several 
| underground groups that are eager for 

vengeance against Turks for the murder 

of more than | million Armenians in 

1915. Though Armenians had borne their 

grievance peaceably for decades, terror- 
| ists began in 1973 to carry out systematic 
assassinations of Turkish envoys. Their 
goal: forcing the Turks to acknowledge 
committing the act of genocide, to pay 
reparations to the descendants of the vic- 
tims, and to grant autonomy to the former 
Armenian-dominated provinces in north- 
eastern Turkey or give them up altogether 
so they might become a separate nation. 
The Marxist, Beirut-based ASALA and an- 
other group called the Justice Comman- 
dos of the Armenian Genocide have 
| killed 22 Turkish diplomats or members 
of their families and staffs, and have 
wounded 15 other envoys or their depen- 
dents. In addition, there have been 70 ca- 
sualties, including four deaths, among 
people who, though not Turkish, were in 
the terrorists’ line of fire. Four of the kill- 
ings have taken place in the U.S. The 
most recent: the murder in Somerville, 
Mass., last May of Orhan Gunduz, a 
Turkish gift-shop owner, who was also 
| honorary Turkish consul general for New 
England. 

France, which is home for 300,000 
Armenians, has been the major battlefield 
for the extremists’ war against the Turks. 
Terrorists have launched over 40 attacks 
on Turks or Turkish facilities and killed 
four diplomats. Last September, Arme- 
nian terrorists killed a security guard, 
wounded the vice consul and held 51 peo- 
ple hostage while they occupied the Turk- 
ish consulate for 15 hours. 

France’s inability to protect the Turk- 
ish diplomatic community from terrorist 
attack has outraged the Ankara govern- 
ment. Turkish-French relations were fur- 
ther strained last April by a speech that 











French Interior Minister © 
Gaston Defferre gave at 
a ceremony in Marseilles 
honoring the Armenians 
who died in 1915. Said Def- 
ferre: “The French govern- 
ment recognizes the geno- 
cide of which the Armenian 
people have been victim.” 
The Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister protested that Defferre 
was “contributing to an at- 
mosphere that encourages 
Armenian violence.” 

The majority of the 
world’s 6.5 million Arme- 
nians* deplore the terror 
tactics of the extremist 
groups, who experts believe 
have less than 1,000 members. Last week 
the Armenian Patriarch in Istanbul, 
Shnork Kaloustian, issued a plea to Ar- 
menians everywhere to “disown these 
misguided and fanatical elements.” Still, 
hatred for the Turks has festered over the 
years in the face of indifference in most 
parts of the world to the Armenian na- 
tional tragedy. 


Dum World War I, the Turks extermi- 
nated or deported virtually their entire 
Armenian population because they held 
the unfounded suspicion that members of 
the ethnic group were disloyal. The deci- 
sion to undertake the genocide was com- 
municated to the local leaders by the Inte- 
rior Minister, Talaat Pasha, in 1915. 
One of his edicts stated that the government 





*Of these, 3.5 million live in the Soviet Union, 400,000 
in Western Europe, 675,000 in the U.S., $00,000 in the 
Middle East and 150,000 in Turkey 
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A Turk mourns his son at the Ankara airport 
Bitter memories of World War I. 
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Massacre victims (1915) 





| the Middle East, Western Europe and the 
| U.S. Still others joined Armenians in 


| Torist attacks in the U.S., France, Britain, 





| and vengeance in the future. 


had decided to “destroy completely all Ar- 
menians living in Turkey. An end must be 
put to their existence, however criminal 
the measures taken may be, and no regard 
must be paid to age, or sex, or to scruples of 
conscience.” 

The Turkish authorities 
rounded up all able-bodied 
men in the Turkish army 
| and bludgeoned them to 
death. Intellectuals and 
community leaders in Is- 
tanbul were herded aboard 
ships, then drowned at 
sea. Armenian babies were 
thrown live into pits and 
covered with stones. Wom- 
en, children and old people 
were forced to march hun- 
dreds of miles, over moun- 
tains, presumably to a place 
of deportation in Syria, but 
actually to their deaths. 
Forbidden supplies of food 
and water, they were way- 
laid by brigands. Turkish gendarmes 
raped and sometimes disemboweled or 
cut the breasts off women before finally 
killing them. While the horrified U.S. 
Ambassador to Turkey, Henry Morgen- 
thau Sr., appealed in vain to the Turks to 
stop the slaughter, hundreds of thousands 
of Armenians could be seen, as Morgen- 
thau put it, “winding in and out of every 
valley and climbing up the sides of every 
mountain.” 

Survivors of the holocaust fled 
throughout the world, mostly to parts of 


Russia, where they founded an indepen- 
dent Armenian republic in 1918. 

But by 1920, the leaders of the new re- 
public were ousted and replaced by a So- 
viet regime. Badly battered and widely 
dispersed, Armenians in the West have 
usually led quiet, industrious lives, little 
noticed in their host countries. In recent 
times, there has been a renaissance of Ar- 
menian history and culture, which has 
helped spawn a small band of extreme 
nationalists, inflamed by old passions and 
grievances, 

The extremists’ attack in the Ankara 
airport, their first assault on Turkish soil 
since beginning their crusade, deeply 
shook the government. Four members of 
Turkey’s five-man junta attended the sol- 
emn state funeral for three policemen and 
the airport manager who had been 
slaughtered in the action. 

After the bloody Ankara airport as- 
sault, ASALA threatened to carry out ter- 





Canada, Switzerland and Sweden if Ar- 
menian prisoners were not released with- 
in seven days. Other extremists would like 
to see Turkish lands formerly inhabited 
by Armenians joined to the Soviet Arme- 
nian Republic. Such unrealistic demands, 
made in the name of a lost cause, seem 
likely to lead to nothing but more violence 
rcs 
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Nothing brightens up an audience like a star from the 
world of sport. And the Sports Illustrated Speakers 
Bureau has 2000 of them ready to sparkle at sales meet- 
ings, award dinners, conventions, store openings or 
wherever else the color and excitement of sports can help 
you shine. 


For more information contact Keith Morris, Director, 
SI Athletes Service Program and Speakers Bureau, Time 
& Life Bldg., New York, N.Y. 10020. (212) 841-3338-9 





Sports Tired 
Speakers Bureau 





















WE AIM AT 
PERFECT 
HOTEL LIVING 


Brother Hotel has been persuading the 
ultimate goal of perfection — not only in 
what the guests would see and touch, but 
in what they may feel as well. 

At Brother Hotel, quality always goes 
along with appearance. We offer first-rate 
facilities and modern comforts, such as 
pleasant sultes and rooms, delicious 
cuisines, etc. 

In ano less enthusiastic way, we treat our 
guests to splendid service, cosy atmo- 
sphere and the unique brotherly love. 

It is perfection we have been aiming at. 
We keep improving ourselves to get 
nearer and nearer to that goal. 










255 Nanking East Road, Section 3, Taipei, 
Taiwan, Republic of China 

Telex: 25977, 28930 BROHOTEL 
Tel: 772-3456 Cable: BROTHERTEL TAIPEI! 
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But I want the same kind of careful 
work I'd do myself. 





Professional workmanship makes a difference .. . even on small jobs. 
That's why | take my GM car to Mr. Goodwrench. He has the ‘ale|aan cele) se 
He has the right training—GM training. And he has the right 
parts available—genuine GM parts. 








Mr. Goodwrench is committed to reasonable prices—he has pledged 
ol of-Mevolanlelcveltiicm Tilameltal-imuilcceuar- allem mevelello melon ce) elcele) ace malciaoe 
And he even offers while-you-wait quick service on many popular 

service jobs. I'm in and out in a jiffy! 





So keep that great GM feeling with genuine GM parts at 
participating independent Mr. Goodwrench dealers 
selling Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs, 
GMC and Chevy trucks. 
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It’s crystal-clear. 
It’s a bit more expensive, but for a crisp Gin & Tonic, 
the world comes to Gordon's? 








SOUTH AFRICA 


A world 

In one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
Arich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for your 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent! 

South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

N.Y. 10020. 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
Nane——— 


Address___ 


Where summeris 
long. 


four seasons 
| Y TBT 82382 
satour 








FRANCE 


Gagging Greene 


A court bans his exposé 


“aT 

live on the Céte d’Azur, I give a 
warning: avoid Nice, for it is the privi- 
leged haunt of the most powerful ‘crimi- 
nal miliew in the south of France.” So 
writes Graham Greene, the British novel- 
ist, who has lived at Antibes, only a few 
miles from Nice, for the past 17 years. But 
the French will not be able to thrill to 
Greene’s charges in his new nonfiction 
book entitled J’Accuse: Portrait of a De- 
linquent in His Protected Milieu. The 
appellate court of Aix-en-Provence ruled 
early this month in a rare decision that 
the book could not be sold in France or 
even brought into the country because it 
was libelous of one of the people men- 
tioned in the story. 

In J'Accuse, Greene reveals what he 
has learned about the shady side of the 
sunny French Riviera. He became inter- 
ested in the subject when the daughter ofa 
close friend got involved in a messy di- 
vorce. After the couple separated, the es- 
tranged husband, Daniel Guy, a real estate 





| operator in Nice, allegedly threatened his 
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wife by hinting of his connections with the 
milieu, local argot for the Nice under- 
world. Greene tells a harrowing tale of 
purported assaults on Guy's wife and her 
father, the kidnaping of the couple’s child 
by Guy, and threats, includ- 
ing a heavy hint by Guy that 
Greene might be in an auto 
accident if he kept on pok- 
ing into his affairs. 

Greene became increas- 
ingly frustrated when Nice 
police showed little interest 
in following up the informa- 
tion that he gave authorities. 
Insisted former Police Su- 
perintendent Frangois Guil- 
lon: “Big crime in Nice 
is practically nonexistent.” 
Said Nice Mayor Jacques Médecin, who 
had encouraged the expansion of gam- 
bling in his city: “Greene is spitting in the 
soup to make publicity for his book.” 

The author began to carry a canister 
of tear gas with him when he was on the 
Céte d’Azur but proceeded with plans to 
publish the book until Guy went to court 
in March, charging that it was libelous. 
Guy won an injunction banning its publi- 
cation “under any form.” 

In addition to upholding the injunc- 
tion, the Aix-en-Provence court ordered 
Greene to pay Guy $650 in lawyers’ fees 
and trial expenses, as well as $15 for every 
copy that might be sold illegally. 

Greene was outraged by the decision. 
“In my entire career as a writer,” he said, 
“it is only the second book that’s ever been 
banned. The first was The Comedians, and 
that was Papa Doc who seized it” (Fran- 
gois Duvalier, Haiti’s tyrannical dictator 
who died in 1971). The verdict against 
J'Accuse is not subject to further appeal. = 


— 
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SWAPO Leader Sam Nujoma 


Making a Deal 


Diplomacy behind the scenes 





FF years it has been one of the most 
intractable problems of international 
diplomacy: finding a way to make Na- 
mibia independent. Now under a Unit- 
ed Nations trusteeship, Namibia is the 
scene of a bloody and bitter war be- 
tween neighboring South Africa, which 
has wanted to control the area, and a 
group of determined guerrillas, who 
want self-rule. In the past few months, a 
series of quiet talks and behind-the- 
scenes negotiations at the U.N. and in 
Europe have progressed enough that last 
week U.S. diplomats were cautiously 
saying that a settlement seemed to be 
taking form. 

Guerrilla Leader Sam Nujoma, pres- 
ident of the South West African Peo- 
ple’s Organization (SWAPO), said last 
week in Tripoli that while his forces 
would keep on fighting until a cease-fire 
was reached, SWAPO would take part in 
talks currently going on in New York 
City. The participants include South Af- 
rica, neighboring African states and the 
five Western powers (the U.S., Britain, 
France, West Germany, Canada) dele- 
gated by the U.N. to attempt to reach a 
settlement. Said a top US. official: 
“All sides have shown considerable 
flexibility. The political will seems to 
be there.” 

Ironically, while the diplomats were 


| covering ground, both SWAPO and South 


Africa were stepping up their military 
activities last week in order to gain an 
advantage before a cease-fire was de- 
clared. South African defense forces ad- 
mitted that a Puma helicopter carrying 
twelve paratroopers and three crew 
members had been shot down while on 
a mission against SWAPO units in Ango- 
la, which is directly north of Namibia. 
SWAPO has long used Angola as a refuge 
from South Africans. Everyone aboard 
the helicopter was killed, making the 
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loss the worst single incident of the war 
for South Africa. 

In the past month the South Afri- 
cans have destroyed at least two and 
possibly three forward SWAPO bases in 
Angola. In Tripoli, Angolan Foreign | 
Minister Paulo Jorge charged that a 
large-scale South African invasion of 
his country had been under way since 
Aug. 2. Reports from Windhoek, the 
Namibian capital, tended to corroborate 
Jorge’s accusation. 

Still, the Western powers working to 
end the 16-year war could make some | 
substantial claims of success. The first 
phase of the settlement, determining the 
constitutional principles and ground 
rules for elections that are scheduled to 
be held in March 1983, is all but con- 
cluded. Yet to be decided is whether 
elections will be held on the basis of 
proportional representation favored by 
SWAPO or the constituency approach 
that would help preserve some of the 
white-supported fringe groups. The sec- 
ond phase of the negotiations, dealing 
with the makeup of UNTAG, the 7,500- 
man U.N. peace-keeping force that will 
supervise the transition, is also well 
along. South Africa has proposed a mul- 
tiethnic force drawn from eight African 
countries, Europe, Asia and Latin 
America that is expected to be accept- 
able to SWAPO. 





he stumbling block to an agreement 

remains the terms on which South 
Africa will withdraw its forces from the 
territory they have continued to hold in 
defiance of a 1978 U.N. resolution call- 
ing for their departure. SWAPO and its | 
African allies refuse to allow elections 
until the South African troops have left. 
Pretoria, however, has said that it would 
pull out its men only when the 20,000- 
man Cuban contingent leaves Angola. 
The Cubans have been aiding the Luan- 
da government since it became indepen- 
dent from Portugal in 1975. 

A senior official in the Reagan Ad- 
ministration declared last week that 
“discussions of the greatest sensitivity” 
were being held by the U.S. and Ango- 
la. Said a top State Department special- 
ist: “We've got to have some parallel | 
movement on the Cuban issue or we | 
won't get a deal.” The U.S. believes that 
Angola may be ready to send the Cu- 
bans home because of the mounting cost 
of maintaining them. 

The possibility of an imminent solu- 
tion to the 30-year-old dispute has 
sent a flicker of excitement through the 
usual Germanic calm of Windhoek. 
Along Kaiserstrasse, the main street, 
office space is being booked by agents 
of the Western countries negotiating 
the settlement. The Windhoek show 
grounds are being swept for possible use 
as a U.N. barracks, and Windhoek’s 
topless massage parlors are preparing to 
recruit extra staff from South Africa. 
The city that has been moribund for so 
long is finally, like the diplomats, show- 
ing some optimism. 5 
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A Week on the Wild Side 





The failure of the Gulf—Cities Service merger sends Wall Street into a spin 


ftershocks from a collapsed merg- 

er. Surprise bankruptcies. Gyrat- 

ing stock prices. A startling new 
takeover bid late on Friday. Even to the 
most seasoned Wall Street veterans, last 
week was wild 

At the close of business on the previ- 
ous Friday, Aug. 6, Gulf Oil Corp. had 
dropped a short-fused bomb on the stock 
market. Citing antitrust objections by the 
Federal Trade Commission, Gulf abrupt- 
ly pulled out of an agreement to acquire 
Tulsa-based Cities Service Co., the 19th 
largest U.S. oil firm, for $5 billion, or $63 
per share. When trading 
opened last week, the 
price of Cities Service 
shares had dropped to 
$30. Scores of brokerage 
firms and speculators who 
had bought huge chunks 
of the stock for prices as 
high as $56 were staring 
at the possibility of los- 
ing perhaps $700 million. 
Hardest hit were several 
smalier firms that special- 
ize in speculating on 
merger deals, a daring 
practice known in the 
trade as risk arbitrage 
(see box). 

At the end of the 
nerve-racking week, news 
flashed across Wall Street 
tickers that Occidental 
Petroleum of Los Angeles, § 
the twelfth largest U.S. oil | 
company, had bid to ac- 
quire Cities Service for an 
average price of $41.67 
per share. Cities Service 
announced that it would consider the of- 
fer at a special meeting of its board of di- 
rectors early this week but also said that it 
was still talking to other major companies 
about possible merger deals. Though far 
less generous than Gulf’s original bid, the 
Occidental offer could reverse more than 
a third of the losses that investors have 
sustained on Cities Service stock. More- 
over, brokers hoped that this new devel- 
opment would spark higher bids for Cities 
Service from other companies 

Occidental's action, plus a drop in the 
Federal Reserve's discount rate from 11% 
to 10.5% and the prime rate by some 
leading banks from 15% to 14.5%, pro- 
vided an upbeat ending to a gloomy week 
The financial community had earlier 
been rocked by the sudden bankruptcy of 
Lombard-Wall, Inc., a New York City 


firm that specialized in trading govern- 
ment securities. Though Lombard-Wall 
had only 55 employees, it had run up 
Staggering debts, including $45 million 
owed to Chase Manhattan Bank. Chase 
was already reeling from an after-tax loss 
of $117 million that resulted from its 
dealings with another government bond 
dealer, Drysdale Government Securites, 
which went bankrupt in May. The rea- 
sons for Lombard-Wall’s problems were 
unclear, but one possible explanation 
was that the firm had guessed wrong 
on the direction of interest-rate move- 






Beleaguered traders on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange 





quisition. By the time Gulf renounced the 
deal after the market closed on Friday, 
Aug. 6, the price of Cities Service stock 
had already fallen by one-third, to 37. 

After Gulfs announcement, Cities 
Service shareholders faced a long, agoniz- 
ing weekend. Says William LeFevre, 
strategist for the Purcell, Graham & Co 
investment firm: “People were afraid that 
the stock would lose a third of its value 
and open at $25 or lower.” Cities Service 
Chairman Charles Waidelich fumed at 
Gulf: “I am outraged. This is the first time 
something like this has happened be- 
, tween two major U.S. cor- 
™porations.” Waidelich 
called a meeting of his 
board of directors on Sun- 
day afternoon, Aug. 8. Af- 
ter 3% hours of discussion, 
the directors voted to 
make an all-out effort to 
find a new partner 

On Monday morning, 
Aug. 9, traders at broker- 
age houses were warned 
over office intercoms and 
al emergency meetings to 
prepare for a hectic, per- 
haps catastrophic week 
“Everybody was scared to 
death,” says Barton Biggs, 
chief market strategist 
at Morgan Stanley. The 
New York Stock Ex- 
, change prolonged the ten- 
sion by postponing the 
start of trading in Cities 
Service. The scene around 
Post No. 4, where Cities 








How does a company make a $5 billion deal and then change its mind? 


ments and sustained heavy trading losses 
On the same day that the news about 
Lombard-Wall broke, Colin, Hochstin 
Co., a New York City brokerage firm, an- 
nounced that Justin Colin, one of its part- 
ners, had filed a personal bankruptcy pe- 
tition. He had lost heavily on investments 
in two small West Coast airlines that went 
out of business last year. The troubles of 
Colin and Lombard were new evidence of 
the current fragility of financial markets. 
The breakdown of the Gulf-Cities 
Service deal was potentially the most dan- 
gerous threat to Wall Street. After Gulf 
first made its acquisition bid in June, a 
flock of investors hoping for a quick profit 
bought some 27 million Cities Service 
shares. Two weeks ago, however, rumors 
began swirling that the giant oil company 
was having second thoughts about the ac- 





~ Service shares are bought 

and sold, was pandemoni- 
um. Says one trader: “Every time word 
went out that the stock was about to open, 
50 gesticulating sellers surged forward.” 
But the stock did not open until 3:25 p.m., 
only 35 minutes before closing time. In a 
convulsive frenzy during that brief period, 
2.8 million shares of Cities Service were 
sold. The stock finished the day at 30%, 
down 6% 

Heavy trading continued all week, but 
the price, after its Monday plunge, stabi- 
lized. Hopes that a new merger partner 
would soon appear helped hold up the val- 
ue of the stock. Cities Service declared an 
open house at its Manhattan offices and 
invited potential suitors to come by to pe- 
ruse confidential company data. Waide- 
lich was actively wooing all the largest oil 
companies, as well as several non-oil 
firms. Rumors flew that Phillips Petro- 
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leum Co. and the Union Pacific 
Corp. were showing interest. 

Starting last Thursday night at 
the Carlyle Hotel in New York City, 
Cities Service officials huddled in 
meetings with Occidental Chairman 
Armand Hammer and his top lieu- 
tenants. By just after lunch on Fri- 
day, they had reached the outline of 
an agreement. At 2:59 p.m., trading 
in Cities Service was suspended with 
the price at 33%. Expectations of an 
offer helped rally the entire market. 
After being down all week, the Dow 
Jones industrial average gained 11.13 
points on Friday to finish at 788.05. An 
hour after the market closed, Cities Ser- 
vice announced the Occidental bid. 

The offer was a fittingly dramatic 
move for Hammer, still an irrepressible 
empire builder at age 84. With Hammer 
at the helm, Occidental has grown in 25 
years from a small, nearly bankrupt | ter toward Gulf. Grumbles one trader: 
firm to an energy colossus with annual | “How does a company with Gulf’s stand- 
revenues of more than $14 billion. Much | ing in the corporate community dare to 
of the company’s oil, however, comes | lock itself into a $5 billion deal and then 
from such politically unstable parts of | change its mind?” Ironically, Gulf was 
the world as North Africa and South | originally cast as the hero in the Cities 
America. The firm has been anxious to | Service drama. In June Cities Service was 
increase its domestic holdings, yet it | trying to escape an unwanted takeover 
found few opportunities for obtaining | bid by Mesa Petroleum, a relatively small 
energy property in the U.S. Hammer | Amarillo, Texas, oil firm. Unwilling to be 
told TIME: “If you want elephants, you | controlled by a company less than one- 
go where they are. But it has been one | twentieth its size, Cities welcomed Gulf'’s 
of our goals for a long time to make Oc- | merger bid of $5 billion, which Mesa 
cidental more domestic oriented.” Cities | could not match. 

Service has 10.6 million acres of unde- Gulf needed Cities Service’s valuable 
veloped U.S. land, which are believed to | energy reserves to bolster its declining oil 
hold at least 300 million bbl. of oil and | production. Soon after Gulf made its bid, 
3 willion cu. ft. of natural gas. though, several Wall Street analysts said 

Despite the possible resolution of the | that the company had acted hastily and 

Cities Service crisis, Wall Street is still bit- | paid too high a price. Then the FTC raised 








Highest-Stakes Poker 


hen the price of Cities Service Co. stock tumbled last 
week, no one felt the pain more than the small band of 

risk arbi These quintessential Wall Street risk takers 
soon after a takeover bid is announced, 

they can resell the stock to the acquiring 


Not every announced merger is 


pleted, 
however. Some 21% of them failed in 1981 be- 
cause of antitrust objections or various corpo- 
rate complications. When that happens the ; , <= 
stock price usually plummets. Last week Wall ; ' Babcock & Wilcox Co., ical power 
Streeters speculated that the Ivan F. Boesky ; plant manufacturer. Before last week’s set- 
Corp. could be holding losses of $25 million to Ne ¥ back, he had parlayed a $4.1 million invest- 


$50 million on Cities Service. Boesky was pub- 
licly unperturbed. Said he: “Since our firm is 
one of the largest arbitrage firms on Wall 
Street, our denominations are always large, 
whether a deal works out or not.” 

Such stomach-churning changes are com- 


antitrust objections. The agency ar- 
gued that if Gulf bought Cities Ser- 
vice, the combined company would 
have too large a share of the gasoline 
and -kerosene jet fuel markets in 
some areas of the Southeast and 
would own too much (31%) of the 
Colonial Pipeline Co., which trans- 
ports petroleum products from Texas 
to New Jersey. 

Waidelich knew the deal was 
in trouble but remained optimistic 
that Gulf and the FTC could reach a 
settlement. Minutes before Gulf’s 
stunning announcement on Aug. 6, 
Waidelich anxiously telephoned Gulf 
Chairman James Lee. “Can't you tell me 
what is going on?” Waidelich asked. After 
some hesitation, Lee admitted that Gulf 
was canceling the merger. “Jim, that’s ter- 
rible,” Waidelich gasped. “I know. I feel 
terrible too,” replied Lee. 

Cities Service felt terrible enough to 
file a $3 billion lawsuit charging that Gulf 
was guilty of “intentional and malicious 
breaches of contract that are of a dimen- 
sion unprecedented in the annals of 
American business history.” Waidelich 
contends that Gulf used its dispute with 
the FTC as an excuse to back out of a deal 
that it no longer considered financially 
attractive. John Carley, the FTC’s general 
counsel, seemed to support that charge: 
“We were ready, willing and able to nego- 
tiate on any aspect of the proposed merg- 
er.” But Gulf obviously was not. Said 
Chairman Lee: “I don’t have the stomach 
to go through any such mess.” Apparent- 
ly Armand Hammer, even at 84, has a 
stronger stomach. —By Charles Alexander. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
and Benjamin W. Cate/Los Angeles 





with assets of $300 million 


monplace to Boesky. Says one envious compet- mental and physical pressures, 
itor: “For Ivan to lose $30 million is like some- Top ArbitragerlvanBoesky bly no more exciting enterprise.” 
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Here Came the Judge 


Economy & Business _ 





The court orders changes in A T & T’s antitrust settlement 


| FF’ seven months, executives of Ameri- 

can Telephone & Telegraph Co. (1981 
revenues: $59.2 billion) have not dared pop 
open champagne bottles to celebrate the 
settlement of the Government’s antitrust 
suit against the company. Reason: they 
have waited nervously for U.S. District 
Court Judge Harold Greene toend the case 


by signing a consent decree for the land- | 


mark agreement that A T & T and the Jus- 
tice Department reached in January 
Greene had won a reputation for pulling 
surprises in the eight-year-old case, and 
nothing could be set until he approved the 
| deal. Last week the judge did it again, rul- 
ing that unless both sides accepted some 
major modifications in the agreement 
within 15 days, the largest antitrust case in 
American history would have to resume. 
Since the January accord, the judge 
had pored over 8,000 pages of public com- 
ment and several thousand more pages of 
lawyers’ briefs. He accepted the core of 
the historic agreement, under which 
AT &T would be free to venture into un- 
regulated businesses like data processing 
| and computers in return for spinning off 
its 22 local operating companies. But in 
| his 178-page court order, he also insisted 
| On a series of new safeguards for custom- 
ers and competitors. The key provisions: 


Yellow Pages. Local telephone compa- 


nies will retain the lucrative publishing | 


rights to the Yellow Pages directories, 
which brought in about $3 billion in reve- 
| nues in 1981. Under the January agree- 


pact on the service consumers receive. If 
the local phone companies bill customers 
for AT &T’s long-distance service, for 
example, they would have to inform them 
that the same service is available from 
other firms. The operating companies 
would also be required to offer A T & T ri- 
vals equal-quality access to the local 
phone system. That particularly appealed 
to a competitor like MCI Communica- 
tions Corp. Said a jubilant MCI Chair- 
man William McGowan: “To use our al- 
ternative long-distance service now, the 


ment, that part of the Bell empire would | Telephone Company Chairman Charles Brown 


have gone to the national company 
Telephone Equipment. Local com- 
panies will also be allowed to market, 
but not make, telephone and other 
related equipment. Both were to have 
been done by the national company. 
Electronic Publishing. A T & T will 
be barred from gathering and trans- 
mitting its own news, information 
and advertising over its telephone 
lines for at least seven years. That 
would keep the firm from dominat- 
ing the emerging electronic publish- 
ing industry by controlling both the 
medium and the message 

Debt Ratios. AT&T must make 
certain that the local companies get 
off to a good start as independents by 
keeping down their debt loads. At 
least 55% of the capitalization for the 
new companies must be in the form 
of equity; only 45% can be debt. An 
exception will be made for the ailing 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
whose borrowings could range up to 
50% of its total capital 
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Some of the other court-ordered Federal Judge Harold Greene in his Washington office 


changes could have a noticeable im- Sticking up for the 
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little guy in this battle of the titans. 











customer must have a push-button phone 
and dial 22 digits. Those requirements 
should disappear and make competition 
more real.” 

Telecommunications experts quickly 
called the proposals a major victory for lo- 
cal telephone customers as well as for the 
operating firms, which would be allowed 
to sell everything from fire-protection sys- 
tems to computer terminals through tele- 
phone stores. The income from those ac- 
tivities and from the Yellow Pages will 
help hold down local phone rates, which 
analysts had expected to increase by per- 
haps one-third under the original agree- 
ment. Said Paul Gioia, chairman of the 
New York State public service commis- 
sion: “Greene is sticking up for the little 
guys in this battle of the titans.” | 

Some of the loudest applause came 
from Representative Timothy Wirth of 
Colorado, who last month conceded tem- 
porary defeat in a battle to pass legislation 
that included many of the changes 
Greene has now demanded. Said Wirth: 
“I am pleased that Judge Greene shares 
the view that while the settlement will 
significantly enhance competition in 
the telecommunications industry, it also 
needed major changes.” 

Even Wall Street joined in the general 
enthusiasm for the order. Said Ernest Liu, 
a senior vice president at Goldman, Sachs 
& Co.: “Greene stopped short of full ap- 
proval, but his acceptance of the general 
framework is the green light we've been 
waiting for.” AT&T shares finished 
trading at 52% last week, up 2%. 

Most analysts believe that the compa- 
ny and the Justice Department will agree 
to swallow Greene’s changes. One possi- 
ble question mark is the attitude of Wil- 
liam Baxter, chief antitrust prosecutor, 
who would strongly prefer to keep the reg- 
ulated operating companies from 
competing in unregulated areas like 
equipment marketing. 

AT&T Chairman Charles 
Brown said last week that the firm 
was “pleased” that Greene was satis- 
fied with the basic settlement and 
predicted that the modifications 
would be accepted. Said he: “After all 
we have been through, to have the 
thing run aground at this late date 
would be very frustrating.” The loss | 
of the Yellow Pages will clearly hurt 
the main company, however, as will 
the possible surrender of the local 
telephone stores where phone equip- 
ment is sold. A T & T had been plan- 
ning to use the shops as a marketing 
arm for American Bell, the subsid- 
iary that was created in June to de- 
velop and sell computer services. 

AT&T and the Justice Depart- 
ment have until next week to respond 
to Judge Greene’s changes. If, as 
expected, both accept them, it will 
at last be time to break out the 
bubbly. —8yJohn Greenwald. Reportedby 
Gisela Bolte/Washington and Bruce van 
Voorst/New York 
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“The End of All Illusions” 





AEG-Telefunken’s sudden collapse jolts West Germany 


EG-Telefunken was the very symbol 
of the postwar West German Wirt- 
schaftswunder. When the giant company 
| began to rebuild in the late 1940s, it found 
that the destruction of battle and the loss 
| of property in East Germany had wiped 
out more than 90% of its factories. But a 
combination of hard work and a buoyant 
economy helped AEG-Telefunken to re- 
store itself and become the second largest 
electronics manufacturer in West Germa- 
ny after Siemens. In 1981, it employed 
120,000 workers worldwide and had sales 
of $6.6 billion. 

Thus it wasa jolt last week when AEG- 
Telefunken declared that it was insolvent 
and could not pay its bills. The 
unpaid debts amounted to 
$3.5 billion. In addition to be- 
ing the largest corporate casu- 
alty in West Germany since 
1945, the collapse of AEG- 
Telefunken symbolized the 
problems now facing the 
country that first gave birth to 
economic miracles. As the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zei- 
tung candidly observed in a 
front-page obituary for the 
company: “This marks the 
end of all illusions.” 

The grim news coincided 
with further signs that West 
Germany remains enmeshed 
in a persistent slump. Last 
week the government statistics office re- 
ported that 5,676 companies had failed 
during the first six months of 1982, the 
highest number in 34 years, and 50% more 
than during the same period last year. Un- 
employment, which was almost unknown 
in West Germany during the 1960s and 
early 1970s, rose in July to 1.75 million, or 
7.2% of the labor force. The country’s 
gross national product is expected to rise 
only 1% in 1982, after declining .3% last 
year. 

West German commentators last 
week were comparing the current eco- 
nomic troubles with the country’s 1931 
banking crisis, when the German stock 
market was forced to shut down. Some of- 
ficials saw the failure of AEG-Telefunken 
as proof that West German companies, 
which had once been among the leaders in 


American and Japanese firms. Said An- 
dreas von Biilow, Minister of Research 
and Technology: “At the moment we are 
clearly behind our rivals, and if the appli- 
cations in industry of microelectronics are 
not considerably speeded up, our techno- 
logical standing will soon be lost.” 

The problems of AEG-Telefunken, 
though, say as much about the shortcom- 
ings of one company’s management and 
planning as they do about the changing 
fortunes of one of the world’s great indus- 
trialized powers. After prospering in the 
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high technology, were now falling behind | 


the giant company in recent years failed to 
keep pace with developments in new prod- 
ucts and manufacturing and steadily fell 
behind other electronics manufacturers, 
especially in the U.S. and Japan. Although 
it was a pioneer in developing a commer- 
cially successful tape recorder in the 1930s, 
AEG-Telefunken eventually lost its lead 
in consumer products such as color televi- 
sion sets and electric typewriters. It also 
moved slowly into the manufacture of 
computer components. The company was 
involved in early work on nuclear power 
plants, but these projects turned into huge 
money losers. Finally, the firm lagged in 
moving its manufacturing operations out 
of expensive West German 
factories and into low-wage 
countries of the Far East. 

In 1973, the company 
stopped paying stock divi- 
dends. In 1979, it received 
$764 million in unsecured 


wore 
aViniiaé 


| while settling its debts. That is just one | 








$260 million AEG-Telefunken contract to 
deliver to the Soviets 47 gas turbines that 
are being built under a U.S. license. Diirr’s | 
ambitious program to restructure the com- 
pany, called AEG '83, was stillborn when 
trade unions blocked the elimination of 
some 20,000 jobs. A British electronics 
firm early in August backed out of a plan 
to buy 40% of AEG-Telefunken’s opera- 
tions, and United Technologies, based in 
Hartford, Conn., also rejected a last-min- 
ute overture for help. 

In the end the cash simply ran out. 
Money became so tight, by one account, 
that the firm stopped paying suppliers di- 
rectly. Instead it sent checks by mail so 
that it could keep the funds in its bank ac- 
counta little longer. Finally, the company 
had no alternative but to seek legal protec- 
tion so that it could remain in business 


small step short of formal bankruptcy. 
Now that AEG-Telefunken is in re- 
ceivership, a court-appointed appraiser 
will determine whether it can pay the legal 
minimum of 40% of its debts within 18 
months and still remain in business. The 
Bonn government, which in the past has 
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Employees in West Berlin protesting the firm's collapse; inset, Chairman Heinz Diirr 





The largest corporate failure since World War IT is the symbol of the end of a miracle. 


loans and new capital, mostly from a 
consortium of 24 banks. The bankers also 
hand-picked a new chairman: Heinz Dirr, 
then 46, a soft-spoken manager of a fam- 
ily-owned manufacturer of painting 
equipment. Last year he sold operations 
worth $177 million and negotiated with 
banks to write off millions of dollars in 
loans. 

As late as last month the Bonn govern- 
ment agreed to give the company another 
injection of funds, in the form of export 
credit guarantees, bank loan write-offs 
and new bank credits amounting to $470 
million. Events, though, were rapidly run- 


| ning against the troubled colossus. In 


June, President Ronald Reagan suddenly 
broadened the U.S. embargo on sales of 
American products for the planned Euro- 
Soviet gas pipeline, endangering a 


helped arrange mergers between troubled 
companies in the steel and automobile in- 
dustries, has promised additional aid. 
Even if part of the firm survives, however, 
at least 20,000 jobs will be lost and dozens 
of factories either sold or shut down. 

Many West German bankers and 
businessmen hope that the collapse of 
AEG-Telefunken will act as a spur for 
their country. They have long complained 
that high wages, low investment and 
excessive government regulation have 
sapped their country’s economic strength. 
West Germany will need to return to bold 
innovation and good management if it 
hopes to succeed in high-technology 
growth industries of the 1980s. Those were 
the very areas where AEG-Telefunken 
failed. — By Alexander L. Taylor iii. 
Reported by D.L. Coutu/Bonn 
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No-Skid Scuffle 


Top-Sider vs. Timberland 





long with Lacoste alligators and chi- 
no trousers, Sperry Top-Sider shoes 
| have come to epitomize the popular prep- 
pie look. Invented in the 1930s by a Con- 
| necticut yachtsman to help sailors keep 
their footing on slick decks, the white- 
soled, dark brown deck shoes have be- 
come a favorite with landlubbers from 
Newport, R.L, to Newport, Calif., who 
wear them more for status than for safety. 
Sperry’s dominance of the booming 
boat-shoe market is not unchallenged, 
however. The Timberland Co., a family- 
owned business that operates out of a for- 
mer mill in Newmarket, N.H., is aggres- 
sively going after the no-skid business. 
Timberland’s assault started last year, 
with an advertising campaign under the 
headline THE BOAT SHOE THAT’S ABOUT 
TO BLOW SPERRY TOP-SIDER OUT OF THE 








WATER. The full-page ads 
claimed that the Sperry shoe 
had a “painted on” pigment 
that dries and cracks, was 
often machine made, used 
painted metal eyelets that 
chip, and had a less durable 
sole. 

Top-Sider kicked back 


with a lawsuit filed in Mas- Ruler and rival 


sachusetts Superior Court, 
charging that the comparison in the ads 
was inaccurate. The suit was settled when 


| Timberland agreed to change the text of 





the ads, but not the headline. Timberland 
has since filed a suit of its own in the U.S. 
district court in Concord, N.H., after dis- 
covering that the three sets of patent num- 
bers on the Top-Sider sole had expired in 
1955, 1957 and 1959. While Top-Sider has 
since removed the numbers from its soles, 
its attorneys contend that the use of the 
expired patent numbers was not illegal. 
This year Timberland made another 
advance on the advertising front with a 





poll of “world-class sailors” 

that claimed to show over- 

whelming preference for its 

shoe. Crowed the headline: 

151 WORLD-CLASS SAILORS 

PROVE SPERRY TOP-SIDER IS 

LOSING ITS GRIP. Meanwhile, 
Timberland is happily hand- 

ing out reprints of a Playboy 

“Fashion Guide” interview in 

which Conservative Colum- 

nist William F. Buckley Jr., a transatlantic 
sailor who always tries to put his right foot 
forward, calls Timberland’s product “the 
world’s most comfortable shoe.” To prove 
that Timberland’s popularity cuts across 
political lines, the accompanying letter 
notes that “Senator Kennedy recently re- 
quested a pair of Timberland boat shoes.” 
Sperry has been trying to stay above 
the fray by ignoring Timberland’s offen- 
sive. Sperry’s ads stress the “classic” and 
“traditional” aspects of its shoe. After all, 
it really is just not preppie to pay much at- 
tention to the competition. w 














Dividends 





Lemon Aid 
The horror stories are legion. A spiffy 
| new car has to be brought back to the re- 
| pair shop time after time to have the same 


problem fixed. In the past, consumers | 


| stuck with such lemons could do little but 
wage an expensive legal fight with the 
manufacturer. In Connecticut, however, 
all that will change on Oct. 1, when the 
state’s new “lemon law” takes effect. 

The statute, the first of its kind in the 
USS., defines a lemon as any new car that, 
during the first year of ownership or with- 
in the warranty period, whichever ends 
first, has been sent to the shop at least four 
times to have the same malfunction re- 
paired or has been put out of service for 30 
days. The new law is expected to encour- 
age out-of-court settlements or, failing 
that, to make it easier to get favorable rul- 
ings against defective products by shifting 
to the automaker the burden of proving 
that it was not at fault. Manufacturers can 
avoid liability only by proving that the de- 
fect is not substantial, or that the problem 
came from owner negligence or from 
modifications the buyer made on the auto. 

The Connecticut law is a marked con- 
trast to May’s congressional veto of a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission rule that would 
have required used car dealers to list 
known major defects on cars they sell. Says 
Ernest Abate, the speaker of the Connecti- 
cut house of representatives and a backer 
of the bill: “I wanted the legislature to be 
more protective of consumer interests ata 
time when the Federal Government was 
moving away from regulation.” 








Singapore Chic and Shock 


With millions of people around the 
world strutting their status in designer 
denim, label watchers are growing a bit 
jaded with the usual insignias. So to put a 
new gleam in their eyes, a Singapore firm 
has introduced blue jeans with a solid- 
gold label and a similarly lustrous price 
tag: $850. Yane jeans bear a Y-shaped 
trademark, which is made with 1.12 oz. of 
22-karat gold, on the pants just above the 
right hip pocket. 


Boutique browsers have snapped up | 


more than 100 pairs since the jeans went 
on display in May. At one shop a business- 
man bought two pairs each for himself and 
his wife. Such conspicuous consumption, 
though, has caused a stir. A Singapore 
newspaper called the blue-jeans binge 
“nothing less than barbaric,” and the gov- 
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ernment broadcasting company banned 
further TV ads, telling Yane that the jeans 
are “exploitation of the rich.” 

Yane is now planning a pair of dia- 
mond-solitaire jeans that will cost as 
much as $3,500. But wearers of the gilded 
britches might want to be discreet, or they 
could find themselves confronted by a 
mugger who growls, “Keep the wallet, 
pal. Just hand over the pants.” 


Ya Gotta Have a Gimmick 


Connecticut Salesman A. Donald 
Fass, 50, was not just an ordinary door-to- 
door peddler. He was named Salesman of 
the Year in 1979 by the Atlanta-based 
Rollins Protective Services. As it turned 
out, Fass had a special gimmick to make a 
sale. Like many other businessmen, he 
would first show off his wares during a 


| home visit while chatting with prospects 


about such sensitive information as their 
vacation schedules and the location of 
their valuables. Then, when the occu- 
pants were away, Fass would return and 
make off with the family jewels, the silver 
and anything else of worth. A week or so 
later, he would pay another call on his 
prospects, many of whom had under- 











standably become quite eager to buy an | 


antitheft device. 

Fass’s scam was exposed when police 
in Glastonbury, Conn., caught him just as 
he was escaping from a burglarized house. 


His previous criminal record, it turned | 


out, included 26 felonies and 50 misde- 
meanors, Fass has now begun a prison 
term of 13 to 26 years for burglary. 
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Nobody wants to buy a new car that hasn't had the 
bug's worked out 

Especially you 

That’s why this Employee Involvement Group at 
our San Jose Assembly Plant is so intent on 
hunting down problems before they get to the 
showroom. Or worse—your driveway 
In fact, working closely with the UAW, Ford 
Motor Company has established over 800 
Employee Involvement Groups in 65 plants 
around the country. And every single 
group has one purpose, and one 
purpose alone. Build a 
better car so you'll buy 
the fruits of 
their labor 





Ford 
Mercury 
Lincoln 

Ford Trucks 
Ford Tractors 















For example, San Jose groups like this one were 
shown prototype units of the new Ford Escort 
months before it started rolling off the assembly 
line. The result? They suggested over 100 improve- 
ments for building what has become the best-selling 
car in America.* But that still wasn’t enough 

Since then, other Ford Employee Involvement 
Groups have worked relentlessly at improving on 
their improvements 

Because at Ford Motor Company, everyone 
knows you can never be too ruthless 
when it comes to killing bugs 
*Based on 1982 calendar year 
through 6/30/82. 


illers. 


buckle up 


He had the eyes of a child. 

Even at 90, he saw the world as fresh, miraculous...new. 
And what he saw and created in his long life forever 
changed the way we see. A TIME cover story provided 

an illuminating perspective on the most important artist 
of the 20th century. Week after week, TIME gives you 
more than news and information. It brings insight and 
understanding to subjects that matter to you. 
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Read TIME and understand. 
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Showdown in Texas 








































Textbook content shall promote citi- 
zenship and the understanding of the free- 
enterprise system, emphasize patriotism 
and respect for recognized authority ... 
Textbook content shall not encourage life- 
styles deviating from generally accepted 
standards of society. 

—Proclamation of the Texas state 
board of education, 1982 


tis textbook-selection time in Texas, an 

annual debate between special interest 
groups over what students should read in 
public classrooms. In Aus- 
tin last week, concerned 
citizens and publishers 
jammed the weeklong 
state textbook committee 
hearings to criticize pub- 
lishers’ interpretations of 
sensitive subjects such as 
civics, health and home- 
making, and to promote 
their own. 

The most powerful pe- 
titioner was Norma Gab- 
ler of Longview, Texas. 
Gabler and her husband 
Mel, a retired clerk for 
Exxon, have spent some , 
20 years scrutinizing text- 
books for political bias, 
moral lapses and erosion 
of traditional values. The 
Gablers have regularly in- 
fluenced the Texas board 





Schoolbooks become a political battleground 


have controlled the minds of our children 
for years. If parents bring things up, it’s 
censorship. If they do it, it’s not.” 

Gabler arrived at the hearings with 
two aides from her nonprofit Educational 
Research Analysts organization and 600 
pages of detailed objections to publishers’ 
offerings. In a fourth-grade text by 


McDougal, Littell & Co., the Gablers ob- 
jected to a paragraph listing beneficial 
qualities of drugs like insulin for diabetes 
on the grounds that such information “is 
instilling in student minds that the term 







Michael Hudson 

































that they consider too lib- 

eral, and in doing so have won the public 
admiration of such New Right leaders as 
the Rev. Jerry Falwell and Phyllis Schlaf- 
ly. But at this year’s hearings, a new orga- 
nization took on the Gablers: People for 
the American Way, a group founded by 
Television Producer Norman Lear and 
others to fight for First Amendment 
causes. 

People for the American Way (PFAW) 
picked the forum for a showdown over 
texts because Texas, as the nation’s second 
largest purchaser of schoolbooks ($60 mil- 
lion this year), sets a tone for books 
throughout the U.S. by influencing how 
publishers tailor their texts. Says Barbara 


and Libraries Project: “Censorship activi- 
ty is so well organized that the only way to 
combat it is through an equal amount of 
organization. If 93% of a community 
doesn’t want The Catcher in the Rye, that’s 
O.K. That’s a community decision. My 
disagreement is that in education today 
things are being run by vocal control, not 
local control.” Snaps Norma Gabler: “It's 
a double standard. Those liberal elements 


Parker, head of PFAW’s National Schools | 





of education to drop texts 4 question of vocal control or local control in public education. 


drugs refers to a beneficial product.” In a 
junior high health text by Ginn & Co., the 
Gablers took exception to a chapter titled 
“When Things Go Wrong.” Their de- 
mand: a positive chapter called “When 
Things Go Right.” 

PFAW could not defend texts blacklist- 
ed by the Gablers at the public hearings, 
since state regulations allow only negative 
testimony and prohibit all positive com- 
ment. But the board of education will ac- 
cept written rebuttals by supporters of the 
criticized texts. In a junior high school 
health text, the Gablers objected to a class 
discussion assignment on the concept of 
“worry.” “It has no place being studied in 
the classroom,” wrote the Gablers. The 
American Way rebuttal: “This objection is 
a dogmatic statement with no basis in edu- 
cation theory.” The Gablers disapproved 
ofan entire chapter ofan eighth-grade civ- 
ics book published by Scott, Foresman & 
Co. because of “an unnecessarily large 
amount of pictures of people protesting.” 
The Gablers argue that “this is not an atti- 
tude most parents would want their chil- 
dren taught in school.” Counters PFAW: 
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“The United States was founded on pro- 
tests. We find it ironic that people who 
make a living protesting would object to 
protesting by others.” 

The Gablers have many supporters 
and admirers. Says Paul Mathews, a mem- 
ber of the state board of education: “I feel 
the Gablers are doing a great service. 
They’re ferreting out slang, vulgarities and 
also things that are unpatriotic.” Yet 
many classroom teachers object to the 
Gablers’ narrow viewpoints, and the Tex- 
as State Teachers Association helped 
PFAW by sending them the Gablers’ criti- 
cisms in advance. Says Austin English 
Teacher Ouida Whiteside: “We all sat 
back fora long time and thought the whole 
thing was a joke. Suddenly we realized 
we'd been had.”” However, Grace Grimes, 
a deputy commissioner of 
= education who chaired the 
=textbook hearings, insists 
that the Gablers are just 
one component of the se- 
lection process. 

The Texas board of 
education will not com- 
plete its selection of texts 
until November. Mean- 
while, PFAW, which has 
2,500 members in Texas 
(82,000 nationwide), has 
petitioned the commis- 
sioner of education to al- 
low positive as well as crit- 
ical testimony in next 
year’s hearings, and hopes 
to open up the proclama- 
tion process that sets stan- 
dards for Texas books. 
Says Michael Hudson, a 
native Texan in charge of 
PFAW’s office in Austin: 
“Next week I hit the roads 
across Texas. I’m going to try to increase 
the level of interest in the process. My 
role will be that of a catalyst to open things 
up.” —By Ellie McGrath. Reported by 
Sam Allis/Austin 


Late last week another tense conflict 
over what books students may read ended 
with a compromise in a group of Long Is- 
land, N.Y., suburbs. The board of the Is- 
land Trees Union Free School District, 
based in Levittown, voted 6 to | to return | 
to school libraries the nine books it banned 
in 1975. The removal of the books, which 
included Slaughterhouse-Five by Kurt 
Vonnegut Jr. and Soul on Ice by Eldridge 
Cleaver, sparked national controversy and | 
a legal challenge that went all the way to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. The court ruled in 
June that the ban might violate First 
Amendment rights, and ordered a trial to 
determine the reasons for removing the 
books. The board decided to avoid a trial 
and restore the books. It added, however, 
that librarians would send notes to the par- | 
ents ofchildren whocheckthemout. 
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Law 











Deadline Death 


An eleventh-hour court O.K. 











aiiats with aa shaved on prison bus 


ne by one, the Justices were reached 

by court operators setting up an ex- 
traordinary conference call of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Only Sandra Day O’Con- | 
nor, who was traveling in Africa, was not 
available for the hurriedly arranged ses- 
sion. The Justices had been asked, at the 
very last hour, to decide whether to allow 
the execution later that night of Frank J 
Coppola, 38, a convicted murderer who 
wished to die. After discussing the case, 
Chief Justice Warren Burger and four | 
others voted to overturn a stay that had 
been issued by an appeals judge earlier in 
the day. About 45 minutes later, that news 
reached Coppola at Virginia State Peni- 
tentiary in Richmond. At 11:18 p.m., the 
prisoner walked 30 paces and, with out- 
ward calm, sat down in an oak electric 
chair built by inmates 74 years ago. At 
11:27, after two 55-second jolts of electric- 
ity, Coppola died. 

Despite the dramatic swiftness of the 
denouement, the early stages of the case 
were drawn out with all the familiar 
rounds of inventive appeals. Coppola, a 
former seminary student and policeman, 
had been convicted of brutally killing a 
woman during a 1978 robbery. By last 
spring, 34 judges had heard his various le- 
gal arguments, and still he sat on death 
row at Mecklenburg Correctional Center 
Though maintaining his innocence, he 
dropped his appeals and asked that the 
execution proceed. “Further incarcera- 
tion,” he said, “can only lead to my being 
stripped of all personal dignity.” His one 
request: a summer date, to minimize the 
taunts to his two school-age sons. 

The prisoner persuaded his family not 
to intervene, but Attorney J. Gray Law- 


rence, whom Coppola had fired, filed an 
appeal anyway. It was rejected by a federal 
district court judge. But with 8% hours to 
go, Judge John Butzner of the U.S. court of 
appeals in Richmond called a halt, saying 
that the years on death row might have 
robbed Coppola of the capacity to decide 
the question and noting that a constitu- 
tional review of Virginia’s death penalty 
was pending in another case. Governor 
Charles Robb ordered an immediate ap- 
peal. Two state attorneys flew to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and rushed to the Supreme 
Court, where they found the main door 
locked. They finally got in a side door and 
submitted their request for a reversal at 
7:25 p.m. At 10:25 the court ruled, appar- 
ently without reading the arguments of 
anti-death-penalty lawyers who had ar- 
rived with their papers at 10:22. 
Coppola’s execution was the first in 
the U.S. since March 1981 and only the 
fifth since the 1976 Supreme Court deci- 
sion declaring capital punishment consti- 
tutional. More than 1,000 prisoners now 
wait on death row. Two weeks ago, New 
Jersey became the 37th state to adopt a 
death penalty. Due to the appeals process, 
few inmates are expected to be executed 
soon. But by late 1984, experts predict, 
there may be a surge in executions. By 
then, perhaps the Supreme Court will 
have worked out a more seemly system 
for deciding the many last-minute appeals 
it is sure to face. = 


Point of Hue 


Racism hits an unlikely victim 
= Greenberg, 57, may be the most 

experienced civil rights lawyer now 
practicing in the U.S. He was part of the 


legal team that won Brown vs. Board of 


Education, the 1954 case in which the 
U.S. Supreme Court outlawed segregation 
in public schools, and that is only one of 
many groundbreaking lawsuits he has 
pressed during a 33-year career with the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund. For the past 21 of those years, he 
has been the L.D.F’s respected director- 
counsel. But now the New York attorney 
is under fire in two bitter disputes. And 
partly underlying both is the issue of race 
For Jack Greenberg is white 

One battle is centered at Harvard 
Law School, which has been going 
through a period of racial stress. Only re- 
cently a compromise was reached on a 


| disputed affirmative-action plan for the 


Harvard Law Review, and the school has 
been much criticized for its low percent- 
age of minority faculty members (current- 
ly two blacks on a full-time faculty of 60) 
When Harvard Law lost the black who 
had taught its only course focusing on ra- 
cial-minority matters, it asked black 
Lawyer Julius LeVonne Chambers to 
take over in 1982-83 














Chambers asked 


Greenberg to help. At the same time, 
the course was rescheduled from its us- 
ual slot to an intensive three-week Janu- 
ary miniterm. The switch and the choice 
of a white teacher were “insulting,” 
said Muhammad Kenyatta, head of the 
125-member Black Law Students Associ- 
ation. Kenyatta has created a major stir 
on campus by calling for a boycott of the 
course by students. 

Dean James Vorenberg, an old friend 
of Greenberg's, argues that in the mini- 
term’s ten-hours-a-week format, the 
course has the same class time and the 
Same two credits as the original. As for the 





| resistance to Greenberg, the dean says, “It 


works against, not for, shared goals of ra- 
cial and social justice.’ Argues Roger 
Fisher, a faculty member normally sym- 
pathetic to minority activists: “It is a mis- 
taken notion to think one must personally | 
be the victim of a particular problem to be 
able to teach about that problem. One 
need not be charged with being insane to 
teach about the insanity defense.” 
Greenberg's skin color is not overtly 
an issue in the other conflict. But it is a 
factor. In 1957 the N.A.A.C.P. and the 
L.D.F., after a long affiliation, parted am- 
icably. But now the N.A.A.C.P. is suing 
to have its initials removed from the 
L.D.F.’s name. The main reasons: public 
confusion and competition for contribu- 
tions. But some insiders concede that the 
disharmony, which has been building for 
several years, partly reflects the feelings of 
younger black lawyers, trained during the 
activist “60s and early ‘70s, who resent 
white leadership in the civil rights move- 
ment. For his part, Greenberg declines to 
be drawn into angry responses to the gibes 
at his color and its impact on his effective- 
ness. “Such assertions, to my mind, have 
no validity,” he says with controlled mild- 
ness. Of course, he has had 33 years of | 
practice at making precisely that point. @ | 
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Veteran Civil Rights Lawyer Greenberg 
Beneath two disputes, a question of color. 
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The Audi 40008 low price 
and high technology restore 
ignity to the word value. 





Audi 4000 Diesel 5 Speed $10,855" 


Atatime when many automo- 

biles seem excessively priced, 
the Audi 4000 continues to be an out- 
standing value. 

A high-technology Bavarian sedan, it 
offers the old-world engineering and 
craftsmanship that have made presti- 
gious European sedans prestigious. And, 
at a refreshingly reasonable price. 

This Audi is what one expects from 
every Audi: an exemplary automobile. 

To wit, outstanding handling. The 
4000's suspension system inherits Audi's 
more than 50 years of expertise in front- 
wheel drive technology. 

Modern aerodynamics. The sleek 
styling is also very functional. With alow 


drag coefficient, the 4000's sculpred 
body helps provide firm road adhesion, 
superb tracking and directional control. 


Luxury interior. While Audi engi- 
neers abhor superfluous luxury, they do 
admire sensible luxury. Hence the 4000's 
crushed velour upholstery, deep cut-pile 
carpeting, comfortable seating space and 
thoughtful ergonomics. ; 

Extraordinary economy. [28] EPA es- 
timated mpgand 42 estimated highway.” 

And with the high-efficiency 4000 
Diesel, estimated mpg and 52 esti- 
mated highway.” 

The Audi 4000. 

Precision German engineering that's 
worth every Pfennig you pay for it. 





Audi 4000 4 5 Speed $10,055°* 


Brisk performance. A four-cylinder, 
1.7-liter, CIS fuel-injected engine de- 
livers lively accelerative thrust. 





Audi 4000S 5 Speed $11.20 


S* 


*(Use “estimated mpg” for compari- 
son. Mileage varies with speed, trip 
length, weather. Actual highway mile- 
age will probably be less. ) 

"*Mfr's suggested retail price. Title, 
taxes, transportation, registration and 
dealer delivery charges additional. 

For your nearest Porsche Audi dealer, 
or details on the Audi Delivery In Europe 
Program, call toll-free (800) 447-4700. 
In Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 


© 1982 Porsche Audi 
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Audi: the art of engineering. 


Sport 


Breeders, Place 
Your Bets 


Bloodstock goes blue chip 





he 115th meeting of horse racing's 
venerable summer camp at Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., opened earlier this month 
as regular fans returned to their favorite 
spa. Once again hotels and restaurants 


are jammed with people who seem to | 


have leaped straight out of New Yorker 
cartoons, and the jewel thieves who shad- 
ow the wealthy have put in their usual ap- 
pearance. It would seem that nothing 
could disturb these genteel August rites 

But whoa! There is one thing. There 
has always been one thing: money. Even 
these curried folk can still be awed by the 
wagering of huge sums. And the bets have 
never been bigger. They are not made at 
the race track, however. Now the princi- 
pal action is the enormous gambles of the 
Thoroughbred mating game 

The biggest news at Saratoga last 
week came when Industrialist Henryk de 
Kwiatkowski announced that his Bel- 
mont Stakes winner, Conquistador Cielo, 
had been syndicated to a group of breed- 
ers for $36.4 million, making him the 
most expensive horse in history. Mean- 
while, all week long, a favored few took 
their reserved seats inside Humphrey S 
Finney Pavilion and fascinated onlookers 
gathered before outdoor monitors to view 
the auctions of untried yearlings for 
stratospheric sums. In one wild bidding 
session, a world-record filly price of $2.1 
million was paid for a daughter of The 
Minstrel. After four tense evenings, trad- 
ers had ponied up $36.1 million for 204 
colts and fillies 

Last month in Kentucky the annual 
Keeneland Summer Sales, the Academy 
Awards of equine auctions, did even bet- 
ter. There, 279 yearlings averaged 
$344,183 apiece, up 32% over last year 
One lively colt, son of the extraordinary 
Nijinsky II, went for an alltime auction 
record of $4.25 million. Said Kentucky 
Horse Breeder William O'Neil: “Last 
year’s prices were mind boggling, but this 
year’s are about unbelievable.” 

But they are not quite inexplicable 
Horse breeding, once the sport of kings 
and nobles, is now the delight of interna- 
tional moguls and financial princes. Well- 
heeled foreigners, particularly the Arabs, 
like lavish-spending Sheik Mohammed 
bin Rashid al Maktun (who bought the 
record-breaking filly at Saratoga), have 
brought piles of new money into the en- 
terprise. In addition, Thoroughbreds are 
tax sheltered and relatively portable col- 
lectibles whose value has appreciated not 
only more than inflation but well beyond 
most other investments. The Dow Jones 
index rose a bare 7% in the past 20 years 


Prices at sales like Keeneland’s have sky- 
rocketed by 2,600%. “From an invest- 
ment point of view,” says New York City 
Consultant Robert Fierro, “oil and gas 
are dead. Equipment leasing is dead. Real 
estate, especially in California, is dead 
Thoroughbreds are right where oil was a 
few years ago.” Explains Wayne E. Ries, 
a Baltimore syndicate manager: “You've 
got a very interesting situation with 
horses. Your asset is appreciating all 


the time. But for tax purposes you can de- 
preciate it.” 





Bidding begins on a yearling: a game for international moguls and financial princes 


All these angles, and a good many 
more, have long been apparent to an Eng- 
lishman named Robert Sangster, 46, the 
buyer of the $4.25 million yearling at 
Keeneland, who last week purchased two 
fillies and partial interests in two colts at 
Saratoga for a total of $667,000. More 
than any other person, Sangster has been 
the critical player in the current horse fe- 
ver. Heir to a Liverpool-based soccer bet- 
ting operation, Sangster has used his win- 
ning touch at breeding to go from riches to 
phenomenal riches. In provident exile on 





British Breeding Wizard Sangster watching the tote board at the Saratoga auctions 
Sperm counts, sweating cycles, ‘‘salt of the peat’ and a stud in Tasmania 
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| Irish Sea, he now runs a multimillion-dol- | 


Record $4.25 million colt with Manager Bob Lanigan in Tipperary 


the bucolic Isle of Man, a tax haven in the 


| lar equine empire, Swettenham Stud, 





| specializes in assessing the look 





from a 100-room mansion called the 
Nunnery. Though a reticent man in pub- 
lic, he is hardly that at home. His two tro- 
phies from the French Arc de Triomphe 
wins are the centerpieces on twin dining- 
room tables. The walls of the bright, airy 
living room are covered with photos of 
Sangster, his vivacious second wife Susan 
(former wife of onetime Australian For- 
eign Minister Andrew Peacock) and, of 
course, horses. Out across the 90 acres of 
manicured lawn and woods, however, the 
real thing is missing. He keeps none there. 
“Don’t like riding,” mumbles the great 
breeder. “Don’t know why.” 

Even so, Sangster has a unique way 


| with horses, one that combines sporting 


instinct with clerkish fussiness on a corpo- 
rate scale. He describes it as “horribly 
businesslike.” At the core of his operation 
is a first-rate staff. Irish Trainer Vincent 
O'Brien, 65, for instance, is one of those 
souls who commune with Thoroughbreds 
somewhere beyond speech. O’Brien’s can- 
ny ways brought the team its first big sea- 
son in 1977: the $200,000 stallion The 


| Minstrel won four major Euro- 


pean races and was syndicated 
at $9 million. Pat Hogan is Sang- 
ster’s “salt of the peat” confor- 
mation expert, which means he 


of a horse. The instinctual Ho- 
gan once told Sangster to spend 
$200,000 on an undistinguished- 
seeming foal he had spotted in a 
field. Sangster did, and the filly 
won three of her first six races 
Says Sangster: “The big differ- 
ence between me and amateur 
breeders is that I listen. They are 
retired businessmen used to tell- 
ing everyone what to do. On my 
team we listen. It works.” ; 

It does indeed, helped con- © 
siderably by scrupulous atten- = 
tion to detail. Before settling on 
the still unnamed $4.25 million 


Buying Agent Tom Cooper scrutinized 
the yearling carefully during his spring 
tour of U.S. farms. O’Brien then spent 
eight hours alone with the youngster, 
watching his mannerisms, his sweating 
cycle, whether he was bothered by 
crowds. Three vets, including a heart 
specialist, performed a physical, with full 
X rays. “Leg Man” Bob Griffin ex- 
amined a race horse’s most important as- 
| sets. And because the colt’s most impor- 
tant assets will change after his racing 
days, Sangster’s wily genealogist, John 
Magnier, also hdd to approve. Says Mag- 
nier: “It all follows the semen. If you 
don’t have the semen, you don’t have the 
industry.” 


horse must still win races to acquire 

value. But the big payoff is now in the 
breeding barn. In the "50s a horse who 
won $1 million in purses was worth $1 
million as a stallion. Today a million-dol- 
lar winner is worth $20 million at stud. 
| One outstanding example is Northern 
Dancer, whose offspring Sangster often 
buys. Almost gelded because of his ques- 
tionable conformation and rank tempera- 
ment, the 1964 Kentucky Derby winner is 
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Sangster and Wife Susan stroll near their mansion, the Nunnery 
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now the world’s greatest living superstud: | 


85 of his progeny (one in five) are stakes 
winners. His going rate is $300,000, but 
his 14 get at Keeneland were sold for an 
average of $888,571 each. The 21-year- 
old still covers 40 mares each season. 
Even with a Northern Dancer in his 
bloodline, every yearling is a longshot. 
But Sangster can use his superstars to cov- 
er the losers. Moreover, his worldwide 
sources enable him to place what he deli- 
cately calls “the lesser horses” where they 
bring the best possible fees. One far-out 
deal: a stud standing in Tasmania. 
Investors with less imposing assets 
can still take a shot at this high stakes 
venture. New York Agent Peggy Vander- 
voort has been putting together modest 
($25,000 to $125,000 per share) horse-in- 


| vestment deals for years. Says she: “It’s 


| small-timer 


smart to pool your resources with a lot of 
other people. You can get in on eight or 
nine horses for the price of one.” Every 
remembers that Triple 


| Crown Winner Seattle Slew was bought 


| sembles the publishing 
sports itcustaatto blockbusters are fine, while the 





Future patriarch on the fly: Conquistador Cielo wins the Belmont 


by comparative newcomers for $17,500 
and syndicated for $12 million. The Thor- 
oughbred market of today, however, re- 
industry: the 


middling books are in trouble. 
The Wall Street Journal recent- 
ly checked out 26 horse-invest- 
ing partnerships formed in 1977- 
79. Twelve made a profit, nine 
lost and five broke even after 
taxes. Says Analyst Fierro: “The 
bottom of the market collapsed 
in November; the middle is ex- | 
periencing some softening. If 
you don’t like horses, don’t come 
in.” For those who love the smell 
of the liniment and the roar of 
the parimutuel, however, there 
is no investment that can match 
the thrill. Consider the dreary 
alternative: no one ever got to 
kiss a Krugerrand in the win- 
ner’s circle. —By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by Jef McAllister/Isie of 
Man and Janice C. Simpson/Saratoga 





colt at Keeneland, for instance, Offto the breeding barn next year with a $36.4 million advance. 


Springs | 
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Medicine 


Comeback for Heart Transplants 





A new drug dramatically increases the survival rate 


eart Surgeon Denton Cooley had just 
topped off 27 holes of golf with a Sun- 
day dinner at his vacation home in Gal- 
veston, Texas, when an urgent call came 
through from Houston: a heart was avail- 
able for transplant. Cooley raced to the 


| Texas Heart Institute, and by 1:30 the 


next morning, after a 24-hour operation, 
a 43-year-old man from Ohio had a new 
heart and Cooley had completed only his 
third such procedure in four years 

Since that day last month, Cooley has 
performed another heart transplant and 
has made plans for 33 more over the next 
two years. His renewed activity is part of 
a nationwide comeback for heart-trans- 
plant surgery after a distressing period in 
which almost all its early advocates had 
abandoned the operation. The reason: a 
fatality rate of up to 80% within a year af- 
ter the surgery. Patients were often given 


huge doses of powerful immunosuppres- 
sive drugs to keep them from rejecting the 
“foreign” heart tissue, but the drugs made 
the patients vulnerable to other diseases 
Says Cardiologist Philip Oyer of Stanford 
University: “The vast majority of heart- 
transplant patients who died did so from 
infection.” 

Now, thanks to an important new 
drug called cyclosporine, the heart trans- 
plant may become the more nearly rou- 
tine operation doctors once envisioned 
Developed by the Swiss firm Sandoz Ltd., 
cyclosporine is a natural fungal com- 
pound that somehow blocks the produc- 
tion of those white cells that cause rejec- 
tion but not those that fight infection 
Says Dr. Barry Kahan, head of the organ- 
transplant division of the University of 
Texas Medical School at Houston and a 
colleague of Cooley's: “This is the secret 
ingredient, the thing that unlocks the door 
to transplants.” 

In experimental use in the US. since 
1979, cyclosporine, says Sandoz, has dra- 
matically increased survival rates for kid- 
ney transplants, from a range of 45% to 
55% toa range of 80% to 90%, and for liv- 


er transplants from 30% to 70%. The first 
heart transplant using cyclosporine was 
performed in December 1980 by a Stan- 
ford University team, including Oyer and 
headed by Dr. Norman Shumway, who 
had pioneered the first heart transplant in 
the U.S. twelve years earlier. The team 
has now done 36 transplants using cyclo- 
sporine, and although Oyer cautions, “It’s 
too early to tell,” the preliminary one- 
year survival rate has risen from 65% in 
the 1970s to 79%. One of the recent suc- 
cesses at Stanford is Machinist William 
Sweet, 44, of Rochester, who had a heart 
transplant in April, along with cyclospor- 
ine treatment. Says Sweet 
I'm waiting to go home.” 

Cyclosporine is not a panacea for 
transplant problems. It 

| 


‘I feel great 


is expensive to 


| make and produces some ominous side ef- 


Heart Transplant Patient William Sweet in Palo Alto, Calif.: “I feel great. I'm waiting to go home” 


fects: it is toxic to the kidneys, and there is 





some evidence that it is associated with 
lymphatic tumors. But both conditions 
appear to be linked to higher dosages 


| Sandoz is submitting cyclosporine to the | 





Food and Drug Administration for ap- 
proval this fall | 

The advent of cyclosporine, however, 
may aggravate some major problems al- 
ready associated with heart transplants | 
The National Institutes of Health has esti- 
mated that 15,000 Americans need a new 
heart each year. But only 1,000 to 2,000 
hearts are annually available for trans- 
plant. A second issue is money: a heart 
transplant can cost more than $100,000 
and is not covered by most medical-insur- 
ance plans. Finally, cyclosporine will help 
make problematical procedures like heart 
transplants more competitive for scarce 
medical and financial resources 

Cooley is undeterred by the problems 
“We have been waiting for something to 
come along and renew our interest in 
heart transplants,” he notes. “I said 
twelve years ago that they were not gim- 
micks or stunts. Cyclosporine will lead to 
the rebirth of heart transplants in a really 
significant way.” . 
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Blend % ripe banana, 1 oz. cream 
: 
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of coconut, 1% oz. Bacardi light 
or dark rum and 2 cup ice cubes. 
Serve garnished with a banana 
wedge. 
Oooh! Strawberry Colada 
Blend 6 whole fresh or frozen 
strawberries, 1 oz. cream of 
coconut, 1/4 oz. Bacardi light 
or dark rum and % cup ice 
cubes. Serve garnished with 
whole berries. 
Ahhh! Pifia Colada 
Blend or shake 2 oz. unsweet- 
ened pineapple juice and 1 oz. 
cream of coconut (or use 
prepared mix) with 1% oz. 
Bacardi light or dark rum 
and 2 cup ice cubes. 
Serve garnished with 
a pineapple spear. 
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Of Real Men and Quiche Eaters 





A look at a manly manual that hurls defiance at modern mores 


Wanda: Ralph, you and your poker- 
playing cronies were cackling all evening 
about Keesh, Keesh. What is he, some 
new ballplayer? 

Ralph: Wanda, that’s “quiche.” You 
know, the inedible French pie favored by 
ladies’ clubs and men of uncertain sexual- 
ity. In truth, we were having a high-toned 
discussion of an absolutely brilliant book, 
Real Men Don't Eat Quiche: A Guidebook 
to All That Is Truly Masculine. It’s by 
Bruce Feirstein, a young screenwriter 
who was one of the contributors to the 
Preppy Handbook. There are 670,000 
copies of Real Men in print, and he’s al- 
ready sold it to the movies. Many 
of us consider the book a sort of 
antidote to Phil Donahue. It’s a 
manly manual that hurls defiance 
at shallow contemporary mores. 
Like Becket at Westminster, Lu- 
ther at Wittenberg and Nelson at 
Trafalgar. Only this time, it’s 
Feirstein at brunch. 

Wanda: Then I take it 
that we're talking about a crude 
non-book of low-rent backlash 
humor. 

Ralph: You're on the right 
track, dearest. Like so many other 
major thinkers, Feirstein divides 
the world into two kinds of peo- 
ple: real men and quiche eaters. 
Real men love John Wayne, 
chain saws, beer and Monday 
Night Football. They never call 
spaghetti “pasta,” they never 
bunt, never have meaningful dia- 
logues, and generally live lives of 
manly action. They are meat- 
and-potatoes men who are secure 
enough to wear their labels inside 
their clothing. They avoid foreign 
films because they are insuffi- 
ciently violent and full of tired 
twaddle about the meaning of life. 
Quiche eaters, on the other hand, 
never see women as sex objects. 
They adore arugola salads, wear 
bikini underpants, gold chains and de- 
signer clothes, and in general are trendy, 
warm, sensitive wimps. They are forever 
sifting their psyches instead of doing 
something useful. Above all, they eat 
quiche, which real men avoid because it’s 
French and looks as though it has already 
been eaten. Pete Rose is a real man. So is 
Margaret Thatcher, for sending the fleet 
to the Falklands. Robert Redford and 
Jerry Brown eat quiche. 

Wanda: Right. Now tell me some of 
the humor. 

Ralph: Hold on, Wanda. It may not 
offer the kind of rich belly laughs you 
derive from the average issue of Ms., 












but it’s pretty funny stuff. If one of your 
grim three-named feminists had written 
something like it, you'd be slapping your 
thighs for days and sending off ecstatic 
telegrams to Alan Alda. 

Wanda: Try not to be defensive, 
Ralph. I am perfectly willing to take on 
faith the proposition that you and many 
other poker players consider all this 
funny. But what does it have to do with 
you? You sobbed through E.T: like ev- 
ery other sensitive simp. Your life of 
manly action is conducted behind a 
desk and in front of a TV, probably just 
like Feirstein’s. And as for chain saws, 


“Oh, my God! It’s finally happened!” 


you can barely operate a toaster without 
help from the kids. 

Ralph: Lighten up, Wanda. It’s a 
book of Aumor. In fact, it appeared as a 
piece in Playboy, and Playboy always la- 
bels such pieces “Humor,” so its readers 
will be sure to know. 

Wanda: In this case a humor label 
would seriously risk prosecution under 
truth-in-advertising laws. 

Ralph: What’s wrong with laughing 
at all the mellowspeak and psychobabble 
in the culture, like “getting your act to- 
gether,” “looking for space” and “getting 
in touch with your feelings”? You must 
admit quiche is a pretty good symbol of 
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all the pretentious junk around us. And 
what about designer clothes, designer 
sheets and towels... 

Wanda: If they come out with a de- 
signer cat food, I’m going to be deeply 
and importantly ill. 

Ralph: Attawoman, Wanda! You can 
afford to laugh at this book. I promise you 
Gloria Steinem will never know. 

Wanda: Somehow I doubt that all 
you locker-room towel snappers are rush- 
ing out to buy this book just because it at- 
tacks quiche and designer jeans. Could it 
be that you are making fun of men who 
talk to their wives, treat them as equals 
and are not afraid of being sensitive and 
vulnerable? 

Ralph: Face facts, Wanda, vulnera- 
bility is over. In the old days of femi- 
nism, a man could go far with a tremu- 
lous lower lip and glistening eyes 
tear 
ducts. When most men were 
coming on to women like au- 
thoritarian daddies or crazed 
steamfitters, the Montgomery 
Clift approach was a brilliant 
and effective breakthrough. No 
more. Women now are smarter 
and tougher, and they've figured 
out that soul-searching simps 
aren't very useful. If you had a 
crisis in your life, would you 
rather face it with a quivering 
sniveler or a man who can cope? 

Wanda: Vd rather face it with 
a better debater than you, Ralph. 
Be serious. Who says copers 
can’t be sensitive, understanding 
and sympathetic? All you chest- 
pounding theoreticians make it 
sound as though we have to 
choose between Hamlet and King 
Kong. Is that what your Bruce 
Feirstein thinks? 

Ralph: Actually, no. He’s ap- 
parently a bit ofa quiverer. He has 
been quoted as saying: “You meet 
a woman and want to go out with 
her, but how do you achieve your 
goal? Are you soft and vulnerable, 
or do you come on like Tyrone 
Power?” 

Wanda: Fine. I'll send Feir- 
stein some literature. In the 
meantime, let’s take the sociological long 
view of the fad for this book and say that 
it’s just one prolonged nervous titter by 
easily threatened males, you poor vulner- 
able dears. Or do you all want to go back 
to the time when women were wimpy and 
obedient? 

Ralph: Absolutely not! Speaking for 
all men, I can assure you that we want 
manly wives who work a grueling ten- 
hour day at the office, then speed home to 
scrub the floors, fix dinner and tend the 
kids, all without ever coming into the TV 
room whining for help around the house. 

Wanda: Is that ever the truth. Say 
good night, Ralph. —By John Leo 
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Edie: The Extraterrestrial 


A hit book and a movie revive a 60s underground star 





“What would you wear on the moon?” 
That was the big question of the Sixties. 
—Designer Betsey Johnson in Edie 


W ere there other questions worth ask- 
ing in that turbid decade—about 
wars, revolutions, anything more dramat- 
ic than a lunar hemline? There were, but 
few seem interested in them now. The fre- 
netic world of "60s sex and drugs makes 
for a kickier nightmare than Viet Nam or 
Watts or Kent State. It offers an escape 
into Hollywood melodrama, but with the 
frisson of real names and familiar faces. 
How else to explain the post-mortem ce- 
lebrity of Edie Sedgwick? Once a footnote 
in any pop history of the decade, she is 
now the summer’s hot number. Edie 
(Knopf; $16.95), a 450-page biography of 
her, is secure on the bestseller lists; and 
Ciao! Manhattan, a grotesquely autobio- 
graphical film she made eleven years ago, 
is being re-released in New York. 

Who was Edie Sedgwick? She was a 
strikingly pretty young woman with a ge- 
nius for self-destruction. Her pedigree 
and her rap sheet conspire to prove that 
truth can be as compelling as the most lu- 
rid novel: daughter of a distinguished, dis- 
turbed New England family; evanescent 
superstar of Andy Warhol's underground 
movies; blitzed-out druggie; a careless sui- 
cide at 28. The glamour, the abuse, the ar- 
istocracy of decadence—my dear, 
it’s just too delicious. 

Delicious and, like amphet- 
amine candy, addictive. One gob- 
bles up the testimony in Edie, 
culled by Jean Stein and George 
Plimpton from interviews with 
some 250 people who crossed 
paths or swords with the poor lit- 
tle rich girl. An awful fascination 
obtains to the book's elegant gos- 
sip. See Norman Podhoretz, edi- 
tor of Commentary and hitman of 
the double-domed Right, dance 
wickedly on the grave of one of 
Edie’s ancestors. Recall the night 
that Rock Star Jim Morrison paid 
sexual obeisance to Jimi Hendrix 
on the stage of Steve Paul's night- 
club, the Scene. Watch Warhol 
shrug as a woman invades his 
Factory, takes out a pistol and 
shoots a hole through the fore- 
heads of seven stacked Marilyn 
Monroe portraits—just a few 
years before Andy himself would 
be shot by another female intrud- 
er. Gobble gobble. Yum yum 

The star of this Mylar melo- 
drama had her own seductive pa- 
thology, much of which came 
from her bloodlines. A_ bizarre 
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Two faces of the “youthquaker” 


brood, the Sedgwicks. Their money was so 
“old” it just seemed to grow wild, like 
weeds on a lawn, or like the manic-depres- 
sive strain that led to suicide for several 
members of the clan. Uncle Minturn, who 
kept watch over the Sedgwick gravesite in 
Stockbridge, Mass., insisted on cheap pine 
coffins for the family and would lie inside 
them to test their fit. Edie’s father Francis, 
a golden boy at Harvard in the 1920s who 
turned to sculpting and then brought his 
wife and children to California, was per- 
haps the most curious of the lot. To save 
the expense of hiring a model for his 
sculpture of a Crucifixion scene, he 
strapped himself to a large cross and ob- 
served himself before a full-length mirror. 
As children, Edie (born in 1943) and her 
younger sister Suky had needles of vita- 
min B injected daily in their bottoms. She 
recalled, or imagined, attempted rapes by 
her father and brothers. From the mo- 
ment of conception into this modern 
House of Atreus, Edie was tracing a 
steep trajectory toward her own hell. 

In Manhattan, Warhol 
and his menagerie of proto- 
punks were wailing to 
oblige destiny. Edie was the 
woman of their dreams: 
good family, silver-tinsel 
hair, Twiggy shape and a 
quick wit that could be imp- 















ish or lacerating. She was a chic slummer 
in Warhol’s 8-mm movies; she boogied 
through the New York fashion and gossip 
columns; Vogue dubbed her a “youth- 
quaker,” and LIFE photographed her as a 
baby-faced mannequin dressed up in 
Momma's cast-off clothes. It was a high 
life for the renegade deb, and she lived it 
high on speed, cocaine, heroin and a 
mountain of pills. She lost track, lost con- 
trol, absent-mindedly setting fire to two of 
her bedrooms and halfa dozen mattresses, 
then spiraling into psychosis. A drug bust; 
a few asylums; shock therapy; a fatal over- 
dose of barbiturates. And in the midst of 
all this, over the last five years of her life, 
she starred in John Palmer and David 
Weisman’s Ciao! Manhattan. Edie Sedg- 
wick, This Is Your Death. 


F rom the first shot of Edie—bloated and 
staggering, her open jacket revealing 
scarred siliconed breasts, as she thumbs a 
ride on a California highway—it is clear 
that Ciao! Manhattan serves as a rancid 
little document of the sensibility that the 
Edie book furtively celebrates. No matter 
that Edie is called Susan in the film. This 
is Sunset Boulevard for real, an Acid 
Age Snake Pit. The film covers two histor- 
ic periods: Edie Past (New York, 1965-67) 
rouaroorowane and Edie Present (Los An- 
geles, 1970-71). In the earli- 
er black-and-white footage, 
she is Queen of the Under- 
ground, flirting with her 
Andy, imperiously ignoring 
the camera. In the Califor- 
nia color sections, she is liv- 
ing in a huge pastel tent at 
the bottom of a swimming 
pool, surrounded by daz- 
> zling photos of the Edie that 
was. She parades topless, 
falling over as she attempts 
to dance. She spins tales of 
her brutal father, her horny 
brothers, her shooting-star 
fame, her drug addiction, 
her endless days and nights 
in mental hospitals. So enveloping 
is her stupor, she can neither per- 
form nor be herself. She can only 
put on pathetic display the corpse 
she is about to become. 

The ghoulish entrepreneurial 
flair that characterizes much of 
the entertainment business may 
earn big money for Ciao! Manhat- 
tan, as it has done for Edie. But can 
the Edie phenomenon stop here? 
On the 20th anniversary of her 
death, Marilyn Monroe earned 
tabloid headlines. In life, Edie 
Sedgwick was no Marilyn; but in | 
death she rates, at the very least, | 
a lugubrious Hollywood bio-pic 
Nastassia Kinski for the title 
role? Kristy McNichol? Brooke 
Shields? My dear, it’s just too 
delicious. By Richard Corliss 
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When Trash Is a Treasure 





LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS 


n the popular arts, these are the glory 

days of trash. The entertainment indus- 
try is staying alive by marketing the guilty 
secrets of its past. Summer movies have 
taken for their inspiration cult comic 
books, old TV shows, old horror and 
boxing movies, even old Walt Disney car- 
| toons. Nonfiction bestsellers discreetly 
| exploit the misery of movie stars, while 
Stephen King’s novels borrow from E.C. 
comics and AIP movies. Even Broadway, 
long thought immune to adolescent fan- 
cies, has jumped on the trash bandwag- 
on—at least in its musicals. Composers, 
librettists and directors ransack old Hol- 
lywood movies (42nd Street) and newer 
foreign films (“Nine”). They bow to rock 
‘n’ roll for their subject matter (Dream- 
girls) or their urgent tempo VJoseph and 
the Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat). 
They find their heroines in comic strips 
(Annie) or in history that reads like cheap 
fiction (Evita). The message sounds clear 
as a cash-register bell: the way to make a 
hit is to recycle pulp into pop. 

So why shouldn’t a musical comedy be 
spawned from one of the trashiest, cheap- 
est B movies ever made? The Little Shop 
of Horrors was shot in 1960 by Schlock- 
meister Roger Corman on a frayed-shoe- 
string budget (way under $100,000), using 
no-name actors (including a 23-year-old 
Jack Nicholson) on grungy sets left over 
from another picture. It was filmed in an 
impossible two days. But Screenwriter 
Charles B. Griffith extracted 70 minutes 
of fast, daft humor from his blending of 
the horror and science-fiction genres. 


Book and Lyrics by Howard Ashman; Music by Alan Menken 
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Lee Wilkof and Ellen Greene 
From a B movie to a classy act. 


Seymour Krelboin, a nebbishy lad 
who works in Mushnik’s Skid Row Flow- 
er Shop, is in love with Mr. Mushnik’s 
daughter Audrey. By crossing a butter- 
wort with a Venus’s-flytrap, Seymour cre- 
ates a new plant type, which he calls Au- 
drey Jr. and which, it happens, feeds on 
human blood. As it feeds, it grows, until it 
has spread over the entire store. Soon the 
notoriety of Audrey Jr. brings the little 
shop more business than it can handle. 
But there is a catch in this Faustian bar- 








— 


gain: Seymour must oblige the plant’s 
noisy demands to “Feed me!” by offering 
it the bodies of a derelict, a prostitute and 
a sadistic dentist. Will Seymour and Au- 
drey consummate their love? Will Audrey 
Jr. devour them both? Will this ourré ma- 
terial make for a good musical comedy? 

To Question 3, a ringing affirmative. 
The tiny stage of off-Broadway’s Or- 
pheum Theater is apulse with the engag- 
ing beat of Alan Menken’s pastiche of 
infant rock ‘n’ roll. Librettist-Lyricist 
Howard Ashman has adhered to Grif- 
fith’s plot with becoming fidelity, while 
sending it up by adding a funky chorus of 
observers: three black girl singers in tight 
skirts and tighter harmonies. In the show 
Audrey Jr. is Audrey II, and at the outset 
is a tiny terror: Pac-Man’s mean mutant 
brother. By the show’s climax, it envelops 
the stage and (gasp!) most of the audience. 
This is a carnivore with its own intimidat- 
ing charm, thanks to clever manipulation 
by Martin P. Robinson and the voice of 
Ron Taylor, who sounds like Paul Robe- 
son crossed with an air-raid siren. 





ee Wilkof is fine as Seymour, the mass 

murderer with a heart of butter-cream 
chocolate. But the spotlight belongs to El- 
len Greene. Her Audrey is a sweet, sexy, 
slightly dizzy blond with an Elmer Fudd 
lisp and wittle-girl wiles. Then Greene 
sings—and the theater walls buckle in awe 
at her volume and power. In her solo, 
Somewhere That's Green, in which she 
dreams of a home with every consumer 
cliché the ’50s could offer, and in her sec- 
ond-act duet with Wilkof, she proves that 
Ellen Greene, not Audrey II, is the wildest 
force of nature on the Orpheum stage. 
With her signal help, Little Shop answers 
the question: Can trash material be trans- 
formed into a funny, classy night at the 
theater? This trash can. —ByRichard Corliss 











ENGAGED. Arthur B. Laffer, 42, University 
of Southern California economist and au- 
thor of the controversial supply-side tax 
curve named after him; and Traci Lynn 
Hickman, 23, a U.S.C. senior majoring in 
political science; in Rancho Santa Fe, 
Calif. The couple met when she had a job 
in the office of the business-school dean. 





DIED. Salvador Sanchez, 23, World Boxing 
Council featherweight champion and one 
of the sport’s best fighters; of injuries after 
his Porsche 928 collided with two trucks; 
just north of Querétaro, Mexico. A school 
dropout at 16, Sanchez once explained, “I 
found out that I liked hitting people, and I 

didn’t like school, so I started boxing.” A 

| peppery tactician, he wore opponents 
down for late-round knockouts. His rec- 
ord: 43-1-1. “I'd like to step down unde- 
feated,” he said last month. “I'm only 23 
and I have all the time in the world.” 
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Milestones 





DIED. Thruston Morton, 74, two-term U.S. 
Senator (1957-69) and Republican Nation- 
al Chairman during the 1960 campaign; of 
undisclosed causes; in Louisville, Ky. A 
seventh-generation Kentuckian, the Yale- 
educated millionaire was a leader of the 
G.O.P.’s liberal wing and an advocate of 
bold U.S. leadership in world affairs. 


DIED. Gordon W. Rule, 75, civilian chief of | 


procurement for the Navy who was a re- 
lentless, irreverent Government cost cut- 
ter; of cancer; in Arlington, Va. Often bat- 
tling with military, congressional and 
corporate brass, he saved uncounted tax- 
payer dollars from 1963 to 1976, most nota- 
bly when hecarved $100 million from Pratt 
& Whitney’s bill for F-111 jet engines. 


DIED. Henry Fonda, 77, quintessential 
American stage and screen actor; of heart 
disease; in Los Angeles (see CINEMA). 


DIED. Samuel M. Kootz, 83, foresighted art 
dealer and paladin of abstract expression- 
ism in America; in New York City. Kootz 
helped to define the emerging school by 
showing such artists as Robert Mother- 
well, Hans Hofmann, Carl Holty, Fritz 
Glarner and Adolph Gottlieb. As a critic 
and author, Kootz griped about American 
artists who poured “their ideas into the 
same corny molds.” By contrast, he wrote 
of the abstract expressionists’ works: 
“Dramatically personal, each painting 
contains part of the artist's self, this reve- 
lation of himself in paint being a conscious 
revolt from our Puritan heritage.” 





DIED. Carl Braestrup, 85, physicist who 
sounded early alarms about radiation’s 
dangers and co-invented the Theratron, a 
| cobalt-therapy machine patented in 1953 
| and still used to treat cancer; of complica- 


tions from a stroke; in Middletown, Conn. 
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A Palpable, Homespun Integrity 





Henry Fonda: 1905-1982 


om Joad, that quintessential 

Okie, has just told his mother 
that as long as he stands falsely ac- 
cused of murder and has to run, he 
intends to turn his time on the road to 
good use, as some sort of farm-labor 
organizer. She cries out in anguish, 
“How'’m I gonna know ‘bout you? 
They might kill you an’ I wouldn’t 
know. How’m I gonna know?” 

The camera moves in on her son’s 
face, his honest, decent, heartbreak- 
ingly beautiful face, and he replies, 
“Tl be ever’where—wherever you 
look. Wherever there’s a fight so 
hungry people can eat, I'll be there. 
Wherever there’s a cop beatin’ on a 
guy, I'll be there. I'll be in the way guys 
yell when they’re mad—an’ I'll be in 
the way kids laugh when they’re 
hungry an’ they knowsupper’s ready.” 

The speech is ineffably corny, 
American transcendentalism filtered 
through the pop leftist rhetoric of a 
1930s bestseller, brought to the screen 
in 1940. Yet four decades later this 
scene from The Grapes of Wrath still 
shines as one of American film’s privi- 
leged moments. And the viewer's eyes 
still shine in response to it, no matter 
how many times he has seen it. 

For this is not just an appealing charac- 
ter speaking his own epitaph; it is Henry 
Fonda’s annunciation as an actor, that mo- 
ment when he began to shed the first im- 
pression he had made in films like The 
Farmer Takes a Wife—that of a shy, lik- 
able but lightweight piece of homespun- 
and takeon the raiment ofauthority. Look- 
ing back now, we see that there was no 
one else who could have played Tom 
Joad, no one else who could do what 
Fonda did—drain the sentiment and 
literariness out of that speech with his 
drawling directness and, in the pro- 
cess,encompasssome of what is best in 
the American character. 

That role was always on his list of 
personal favorites, along with Mister 
Roberts, of course, the thoughtful ju- 
ror in /2 Angry Men and the troubled 
cowpoke who fails to stop a lynching 
in The Ox-Bow Incident. All were 
projections of a humane, decent and 
liberal-minded man trying to do the 
right thing in a world that often 
thought wrong and behaved worse. 
But there was another side to 
him. He said once that although he 
did not consider himself neurotic, 
“you become an actor maybe because 
there are these complexes about you 
that aren’t average or normal, and 
these aren’t the easiest things to 
live with. You can be easily upset, 
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As Tom Joad: a privileged moment 










or short-tempered, or lack patience.” 

He was married five times (“and god- 
damned ashamed of it”) and had his prob- 
lems with his children, Actress-Activist 
Jane and Actor-Director Peter. But there 
was something almost palpable about the 
man’s integrity, symbolized by his lifelong 
insistence on regularly abandoning the 
screen for the rigors of the stage. That 


As Mr. Roberts: a decent humanity 
wr 


quality encouraged forgiveness of his occa- 
sional wasted screen moments, a certain 
sympathy with his troubles. When his last 
marriage, to his wife of the past 16 years, 
the former Shirlee Adams, turned out hap- 
_ Pily, and he and his children finally 
Sformed a mutual admiration society 
= (though he continued to grump about 
> Jane’s Method acting), one shared his 
= obvious pleasure and pride 


oO” also sensed that his lifelong 
workaholic tendencies were a 
way of keeping his talent not just in 
shape but growing, so that his final, 
Academy Award-winning appear- 
ance in On Golden Pond turned out to 
be something few old actors manage: 
a triumphant valedictory rather than 


where, that this paradoxically shy 
man worked earnestly, without visi- 
ble egotism, and often with a hint of 
Steeliness grounded in his conserva- 
tive Nebraska background, to turn his 
private turmoils to metaphorical ac- 
count in his roles. How else account 
for all the character portrayals that 
turned out so well—victim (The 
Wrong Man) and coward (Welcome 
to Hard Times), stiff neck (Fort 
Apache) and klutz (The Lady Eve), 
blackguard (Once Upon a Time in the 
West) and sly egotist (My Name Is 
Nobody), raw presidential timber 
(Young Mr. Lincoln) and polished (The 
Best Man). 

He tended to dismiss the growing rec- 
ognition that he had quietly become one of 
the great actors of his generation, perhaps 
of the past half-century. “I know people 
use words like ‘national treasure’ and such 
when they talk about me,” he said. “I don’t 
pay any attention to that. It’s embarrass- 

ing.” He always preferred to confine 
craft discussion to simple and simpli- 
4 fying definitions (“I don’t believe one 
= studies acting—one feels it, knows it, 
> plays it”) and to almost homiletic, de- 
2terminedly unsubjective observations 
*about what he did (“Make the audi- 
ence believe they are not seeing an ac- 
tor working, but a real person with 
feelings and hurts”). 

Believe we did, with increasing 
affection as the years wore on. Maybe, 
after all, there was an actor’s epitaph 
in part of Tom Joad’s speech. “Maybe 
a fella ain’t got a soul of his own, but 
on’y a piece of a big soul—the one big 
soul that belongs to ever’body . . .” By 
the time he died last week, at 77, after 
a typically gallant, and underplayed, 
fight against heart disease that had 


his bedroom for a year, Henry Fonda 
had personified hundreds of pieces of 
that one big soul and in the process 
had become rather a large part of it 

himself. 





| 


a sad farewell tour of remembered | 


—By Richard Schickel | 








glories. One sensed there, as else- | 


confined him almost completely to | 
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L'Amour pannin’ for Eastern gold 


Though his home off Sun- 
set Boulevard is far from his 
storied American West, Louis 
L'Amour continues to celebrate 
the ideals of a fantasy frontier- 
land where law triumphs over 
disorder and cowpokes don’t go 
in much for either gunplay or 
foreplay. If they are anything 
like their creator, how would 
they have the time? The author 
of 81 frontier novels (some 
125 million copies in print) 
with a whip-cracking output of 
nearly three new books a year, 
L’Amour may have to take at 
least one day off in the coming 
year so that he can head back 
east to Washington to be hon- 
ored along with Bandleader 
Fred Waring, 82, and the late 
champ Joe Louis. Government- 
issued gold medals of the three 
were approved by Congress last 
week. There have been 90 hon- 
orees since George Washing- 
ton received the first medal in 
1776. Another son of the heart- 
land, President Reagan, will 
probably present the medal 
Although no stranger to horse 
operas, Reagan appeared in 
none of the 35 movies made 
from L’Amour novels. “I only 
wish he had done one of my 
works,” says L’Amour. “May- 
be I can talk him into doing one 
some day.” 


Ss 
In her first Shakespearean 
role after 46 years of acting, 
Anne Baxter, 59 (The Razor's 
Edge, All About Eve), managed 
in one falling swoop to live up 


to two of the stage’s hoariest 
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bywords: “Break a leg” and 
“The show must go on.” At the 
opening of Stratford, Conn.’s 
American Shakespeare The- 
ater production of Hamlet, 
Baxter, playing Queen Ger- 
trude to Christopher Walken's 
Hamlet, was maneuvering her- 
self and her 20-lb. dress down a 
darkened backstage staircase 
when she tumbled, breaking 
her foot and spraining her 
ankle. Baxter then made it 
through the second half of the 
play without a moment of hesi- 
tation. “When the curtain 
came down, my foot looked 
like it had been dipped in blue- 
berry pie,” says the actress, 
who has yet to miss a perfor- 
mance. “Now they call me 
Gertrude the Gimp.” 





Baxter as Gertrude in Hamlet 
Erté pumping his matched irons at home in Paris 





Nevermore let it be said 
that Christie Brinkley is only a 
looker. In National Lampoon's 
Vacation, the reigning super- 
model walks, talks and gives at 
least a passing impersonation 
of an ingenue. Brinkley, 27, 
makes her film debut in a little 
slip of a cinema, due out next 
spring, that follows the misad- 
ventures of an American fam- 
ily on a cross-country trip from 
Chicago to a giant theme park 
in California called Walley 
World. Brinkley plays a blond 
in a red Ferrari who continual- 
ly pops up along the route. The 
part is undoubtedly one that 
Meryl Streep would pass up, 
but “when it comes to acting,” 





Two natural wonders: Brinkley and Grand Canyon in Vacation 





says Christie, “I’m still in first 
gear.” So she considers the role 
a good start, especially for a 
struggling, up-and-coming ac- 
tress with an outside income of 
around $2 million a year 


A throwback to the ele- 
gance of the Russia whence 
he came, Erté has been for 
eight decades both a witness to 
and an influence on the style 
and tone of the 20th century 
The designer for the Folies- 
Bergére, the Ziegfeld Follies, 
George White’s Scandals and 
the illustrator of every 
Harper's Bazaar cover from 
1915 to 1936, Erté continues 
today to work in his Paris 
home, creating his fine-lined, 
Beardsley-esque drawings; 
only last June, Der Rosenkava- 
lier, featuring his sets and cos- 
tumes, was performed at Eng- 
land’s Glyndebourne Opera 
Festival. And at the time of his 
90th birthday in November, 
the artist will be honored with 
major retrospectives in five 
US. cities. Even at his age, 
Erté can write such future 
dates in his appointment book 
with confidence, a fact that he 
credits to daily lifting of the 
small weights he carries in a 
special briefcase wherever he 
goes. “My father taught me 
to use them when I was seven,” 
he says. “Weightlifting pro- 
longs body movement, and I've 
always been interested in 
keeping my body svelte.” And 
his eye keen. 

By E. Graydon Carter 
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A Pied Piper of Hobbit Land 


Michael Graves’ new office building is dangerous Pop surrealism 





T= new Public Service Building * 
in Portland, Ore., is nearly com- ~ 
pleted—on schedule and within 
budget. Yet the storm of controver- 
sy the building has raised is likely to 
rage long after its official dedication 
on Oct. 2. The issue is style. With 
this one brazen gesture, the archi- 
tect, Michael Graves, 48, attempts 
to supplant modern architecture’s 
heroic industrialism with postmod- 
ern architecture’s heroic ... what? 
Perhaps it might be called Pop sur- 
realism that uses classic design ele- 
ments the way Walt Disney car- 
toons used the physiognomy of a 
rodent to create Mickey Mouse. For 
all its playfulness, however, the 
Portland Building is dangerous. 
Modern architecture is ripe for a 
radical change, but Graves would 
replace Satan with Beelzebub. 

The trouble is that Graves’ zeal 
to overcome glass-box monotony 
has led him into the increasingly 
popular, mystic fantasy world that 
is populated by Tolkien’s hobbits, 
Dungeons & Dragons, sundry com- 
ic-strip characters, and the likes of Portland’s Public Service Building: one brazen gesture 


the rubbery movie star E.T. It is a & 


world that is almost beyond beauty or ug- Wy 


liness; almost, because the Portland 
Building is ugly. Unfortunately, Graves’ 
irrational games have electrified architec- 
ture students everywhere, and they are 
now imitating him. He has become their 


Pied Piper 
Weird, heavy and polychrome, the 
15-story Portland Building might be 


Sarastro’s Temple of Isis magically trans- 
posed from some second-rate set for 
Mozart's The Magic Flute into the shad- 
ows of banal skyscrapers along Portland’s 
Transit Mall. It takes up the entire block 
between the Italian Renaissance 
city hall and the neoclassical 
Multnomah County Courthouse 

The tile-covered base of the 
temple is a muddy blue-green 
that looks gloomier on the street 
than it did in Graves’ delicate 
pastel drawings. It contains ar- 
cades on three sides, which lead | 
to a restaurant, bookstore and 
several shops. It also contains a 
rectangular entrance portal that 
will eventually double as the 
pedestal for Raymond Kaskey’s 
Portlandia, a female figure sym- 
bolizing the city’s virtues. 

The concrete bulk of the 
building is painted pale yellow 


and dotted with even rows of 
square windows. It is decorated Green tiles and blue tubing adorn the second-floor lobby 







































with seven-~ story- ~high terra cot- The Temple of Isis magically transported to an urban mall. 





ta pilasters, set against mirror glass and 
capped by what looks like the metal spout 
of a sugar box. Above the pilasters, on the 
front fagade, is a five-story-high keystone 
that 


is topped off by what Graves calls a 
 baldachino, a sort of lookout. On 
etwo sides the building is garnished 
swith masonry garlands. At first 
=these garlands were to be metallic 
=fluttering-in-the-wind affairs, but 
=the city council vetoed them as frills 
3far too inviting for pigeons. Port- 
Sland Mayor Francis Ivancie, an en- 
*thusiastic booster of Graves’ design, 
persuaded the council to dip into a 
building contingency fund for a 
$250,000 flattened and stylized ver- 
sion of the garlands. 

Graves’ original idea of placing 
a village of small, temple-like pavil- 
me ions on the blue-painted top of his 
building has also been simplified. 


pleted building manages to retain 
the quixotic quality of Graves’ early 
sketches. 


G raves is not the first architect to 
substitute stage-set design for 
architecture. He acknowledges the 
influence of Etienne-Louis Boullée 
and Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, 18th 
century French architects best 
known for their drawings of vision- 
ary, mystic buildings. Their pon- 
derous geometric forms, reminis- 
cent of the funerary art of ancient Egypt, 
reflected a period given to the occult and 
secret societies like the Freemasons 
Boullée’s and Ledoux’s architectural 
visions served little functional purpose. 
They were symbols, feelings and ideas 
given form. Graves’ shrine must accom- 
modate a modern office and does so with 
little enthusiasm. The two-story entrance 
lobby has so much glossy blue paint that it 
looks like an empty swimming pool. In 
the second-floor meeting rooms and art 
gallery, there is conspicuous art deco 
décor, mainly thick pipelike chair mold- 
ings sprayed with glossy epoxy 
paint. The office space is distin- 
guished only by windows that 
look like portholes on an ocean 
liner, except that they are square 
(the city council increased them 
from Graves’ original 3 ft. by 
3 ft. to 4 ft. by 4 ft.). Some frame 
splendid views of Mount St. Hel- 
ens and the Willamette River 
Graves, who is a painter and 
sculptor as well as an architect, 
had never built a large building 
before. A professor of architec- 
ture at Princeton, he has won 
awards for houses and additions 
to houses, but his national repu- 
tation rests mainly on his draw- 
ings of architectural fantasies 
done in muted pastels, dusty 
pinks, cobalt blues and gray- 
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Still, in its overall effect, the com- | 
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greens. A Graves drawing sells for as 


much as $10,000. 

He won the Portland job in April 1980. 
Explains Earl Bradfish, Portland’s direc- 
tor of the office of general services: “We 
drew up exact specifications for the build- 
ing and invited teams of architects and 
contractors to propose not only a design 
but also how it would be built and at what 
cost.” It seemed like a commendably sen- 


| sible procedure. There were eleven appli- 
| cants. The jury of businessmen, officials 
| and other interested local citizens took the 











proposals to New York City to consult Ar- 
chitects Philip Johnson and John Burgee 
on narrowing the choice to three. 

The other two finalists, along with 
their contractors, were Vancouver's Ar- 
thur Erickson Architects and the Phila- 
delphia office of Mitchell/Giurgola, both 
at least as prominent as and surely more 
experienced than Graves. Erickson pro- 
posed an upside-down ziggurat of reflec- 
tive glass, and Mitchell/Giurgola came 
up with a half-glass, half-masonry build- 
ing with a lofty atrium. Johnson leaned 
strongly toward Graves’ design, calling it 
“a landmark from inception” that would 
be noted around the world. Said Mayor 
Ivancie, with a measure of civic hyperbo- 
le: “It will be our Eiffel Tower. It will put 
us on the architectural map.” 

“What finally decided the contest,” 
says Bradfish, “was simply that the 
Graves building better met our specifica- 
tions for space than the others. It was 
cheaper to build and, because of the small 
windows, more energy efficient.” 

But in Portland the citizens and city 
council were not convinced. “An over- 
sized, beribboned Christmas package,” 
said Pietro Belluschi, 83, a 

} Portland resident who is 
» one of the country’s most 
) respected architects. Bel- 
luschi, however, later re- 


getting used to it. Other 
objectors persisted, calling 
the building “a turkey” 
and “a giant jukebox.” 
Graves was asked to sim- 
plify his design. He con- 
sidered this a terrible set- 
back and lobbied hard 
and semisuccessfully to get his garlands 
back. The Metropolitan Arts Commission 
held a competition for the Portlandia 
sculpture, to be paid for through the city’s 
public art program. 

Graves has since won other important 
commissions, notably a 27-story corpo- 
rate headquarters in downtown Louis- 
ville, Ky., for Humana Inc., and an addi- 
tion to the Whitney Museum of American 
Art in New York City, designed by Bau- 
haus Architect Marcel Breuer. Yet it re- 
mains to be seen whether Graves’ heavy- 
handed Pop surrealism—*“a dash of deco 
and a whiff of Ledoux,” as leading Post- 
modernist Architect Robert Venturi calls 
it—will influence workaday architecture. 
New inspirations are needed, but they 
should be inspirations that are real, joyful 
and charming. —By Wolf Von Eckardt 
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Environment 





N ew Yorkers with an urge to keep the 
concrete at bay usually settle for sooty 
geraniums on a windowsill. Not Agnes 
Denes, 43, a New York conceptual artist. 
Her creation, only six blocks from the bus- 
tle of the World Trade Center, is a two- 
acre wheatfield. Shifting and shimmering 
as the sun and harbor breezes play across 
it, the minifarm lends an improbable air of 
Manhattan, Kans., to lower Manhattan. 

Last May, Denes with the help of 
about 60 paid and volunteer assistants, 
and financed by a $10,000 grant from the 
Public Art Fund, a private foundation that 
aids civic art projects, began hauling rocks 
off the site, which is a landfill intended for 
a development of offices and apartments 
called Battery Park City. They laid down 
700 cu. yds. of topsoil in a 2-in. layer and 
hand dug 285 furrows. Then they sowed 
6 bu. of hard, red spring wheat donated by 
the North Dakota Wheat Commission. 
While office workers watched skeptically 
from nearby towers or paid lunchtime vis- 
its in three-piece suits, Denes and her 
friends weeded and watered. 

The idea behind the project, Denes 
says, was to devise “an intrusion of the 
country into the metropolis, the world’s 
richest real estate. To grow a wheatfield on 
it, seemingly such a waste of precious 
space, is to create a powerful paradox: the 
congestion of the city of competence, so- 
phistication and crime against the open 
fields and unspoiled farm lands.” 











Amber Waves of Grime 


So, ifa tree grows in Brooklyn, why not wheat in Manhattan? 





This is not Denes’ first tilt with envi- 
ronmental art. In 1979 at Artpark, a cul- 
tural complex in Lewiston, N.Y., she 
sowed a rice field, wrapped chains around 
a grove of trees, and near by buried a time 
capsule containing 40 existential ques- 
tions. Samples: “Which do you think will 
prove ultimately more important to man- 
kind—science or love?” “Do you believe 
mankind will become extinct one day?” In 
similar performances at a private site in 
1968 and at Artpark in 1977, she buried 
samples of her haiku and other writings. 

The Manhattan wheatfield has creat- 
ed its own environment. Says Denes: | 
“We have praying mantises, spiders that 
change color to resemble the wheat— 
Day-Glo yellow and brown—fireflies and 
a sweet country smell.” They also have a 
harvest of problems. The wheat contract- 
ed a blight called wheat smut, plus mil- 
dew from the early summer rains. John 
Ameroso, a Cornell University agrono- 
mist who is Denes’ horticultural adviser, 
says the crop is “distressed” and must be 
harvested early. 

Then what? “I'd like to have time to 
think about that,” Denes says. One idea 
she favors is to turn her wheat into bread 
and distribute it to the poor. She has 
also received some 30 other suggestions, 
among them proposals to send the wheat 
to a needy country like Cambodia or auc- 
tion it off at the New York Stock Ex- 
change, just down the street. Bb 
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"In my book, quality 
makes Smirnoff worth asking for ~~ 


Its value makes it a best-seller” \ =m 


: 








ROBERT LUDLUM, 
author of 

The Parsifal Mosaic 
and 10 other 
best-sellers. 


“Tl weave webs 
of intrigue in my 
books, but when 
it comes to vodka, 
I’m easy to read. 


“Whenever I’m ina restaurant 
or bar, I simply ask for Smirnoff® vodka. Smirnoff. Specifically. 


“Why? Because no other vodka is filtered for purity and clarity 
the Smirnoff way. That’s what gives Smirnoff its ultimate quality. 
And when I spy Smirnoff at the bar, I know the people who pour it 
won't settle for less. That’s my kind of place. And drink. 


“Sure, Smirnoff may cost a little more, 
but in my book, quality always does.” 


There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 




















The Cat 


paula Dantl 


Packaging the Facts of Life 


My Gyms 


eet 


Teen lit: sex, drugs and divorce on the shopping-mall rack 


668 have clothes to wear, my own room, 

a TV and a pushbutton phone,” says 
Marcy Lewis, 13. heroine of The Cat Ate 
My Gymsuit by Paula Danziger. “Some- 
times I feel guilty being so miserable, but 
middle-class kids have problems too.” In- 
deed they do, and from Back Bay Boston 
to Bel Air, Calif., Marcy's dilemmas and 
the perils of her fictional peers are avidly 
shared by a growing legion of juvenile 
readers. Once limited to such fare as Nan- 
cy Drew and the Hardy Boys, teen fiction 
has blossomed into a lucrative new genre 
suburban social realism 

With slangy precision, “Young 
Adult” novels (Y.A. to the trade) vividly 
portray addictions, sexual awakenings 
and even the nightmares of rape and in- 
cest, all within skateboard distance of the 
community swimming pool. Says prize- 
winning Author Robert Cormier (The 
Chocolate War; I Am the Cheese): “Kids 
aren't just silting there watching TV and 
playing video games.” In fact, teen-agers 
appear to be buying their own books for a 
change. Retail giants like B. Dalton have 
expanded Young Adult racks in their 
shopping-mall stores. Books such as Rock 
‘n’ Roll Nights, The Divorce Express and 
Are You in the House Alone?, wrapped up 
in catchy cover art, are moving faster 
than Pac-Man manuals. 

One major publisher reports a 400% 
jump in its teen paperback tltles since 
1980. Throughout the industry, sales have 
tripled, bringing a touch of cheer to the fi- 
nancially ailing book trade. Y.A. are even 
available in lightly spiced series, such as 
Wildfire (Scholastic) and Sweet Dreams 
(Bantam), that feature adolescent ro- 
mances like Saturday Night Date and I've 
Got a Crush on You. Many heroines in 
these confections never get to the first kiss 
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Judy Blume: acned angst and straight talk 


For boys there are thrillers like Your Code 
Name Is Jonah in Bantam’s Choose Your 
Own Adventure series. These are not tra- 
ditional adventure narratives. Like Dun- 
geons and Dragons, they allow teen and 
preteen readers to select their own plots. 
In The Abominable Snowman, for in- 
stance, the reader is a Mount Everest 
climber searching for the yeti with a friend 
named Carlos. The friend, however, is 
missing. “If you decide to search for Car- 


los, turn to page 5,” instructs the book. “If 
you decide that Carlos is o.k., and go 








ahead, turn to page 6.” Within the 14 titles, 
there are more than 500 different endings 

George Nicholson, Dell's editor in 
chiefof books for young readers, insists that 
despite the explicit, eye-catching themes in 
many of today’s Y.A. titles, “we also have 
considerable respect for this audience. We 
wantto have an uplifting, affirmative qual- 
ity to books written for children.” Adoles- 
cents cannot seem to get enough. To keep 
up with the demand, Dell is offering a 
$1,000 prize (plus $4,000 in advances) for 
the most outstanding first Y.A. novel 


ne Dell author who no longer quali- 

fies for the award is Judy Blume, 44, 
godmother of upscale adolescent realism 
Nineteen million of Blume’s 14 teen tales 
are currently in paperback. She tackles 
social and sexual mores with sprightly 
straight talk. In one of her books, a group 
of twelve-year-old girls stare at the cen- 
terfold in a copy of Playboy, marveling at 
the model's breasts. Exclaims one flat- 
chested admirer: “Look at the size of her! 
They're huge!” 

In Blume’s Deenie, the 13-year-old 
narrator faces disease and ignorance in 
Elizabeth, N.J. Suffering from scoliosis, 
Deenie must wear an ugly, uncomfortable 
back brace. The experience helps her 
overcome the primitive adolescent fear of 
being different. But Deenie represents up- 
to-date psychology as well, Could her cur- 
vature of the spine have been caused by oc- 
casional masturbation? Set straight by a 
briskly efficient gym teacher named Mrs 
Rappoport, Deenie muses: “I never knew 
there was a name for what I do. I just 
thought it was my own special good feel- 
ing. Now | wonder if all my friends 
do it too?” 

Blume explores both the spirit and 
the senses. In Are You There God? It’s 
Me, Margaret, the twelve-year-old pro- 
tagonist must choose her religion. Marga- 
ret’s father is Jewish, her mother Episco- 
palian. The girl also fears that she 
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Greaser heroes and a horse named Toyota. 





will be the last of her clique to menstruate. 
Prays Margaret: “I’m going to be the only 
| one who doesn’t get it. I know it, God. Just 
like I’m the only one without a religion. 
Please . . . let me be like everyone else.” 

The petite, attractive Blume, daughter 
of a New Jersey dentist, wrote her first 
children’s book 13 years ago, when her 
two children were young. They are now in 
college, and the divorced author divides 
her time between a New York City apart- 
| ment and a suburban home in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. These days she keeps her highly 
praised ear for dialogue in tune through 
the 2,000 letters that she receives each 
month from youthful admirers. Asked 
one twelve-year-old: “Do you write your 
books from your mind, or do you use a 
kit?” Blume hardly needs a blueprint. 
Says she: “I don’t have a teen-age audi- 
ence in mind when I write. I try to get in- 
side the mind and skin ofa kid, and let the 
book find its own audience.” One nine- 
year-old requested, “Please send me the 
facts of life in number order.” Blume re- 
plied, “Ask your parents.” She hates to see 
her explicit novel of first love, Forever, on 
the shelves next to books for younger chil- 
dren. The bittersweet romance, however, 
is the volume most requested by teens in 
the New York Public Library. 

Sexual angst is not the only way to the 
| heart of the market. Orphaned Ponyboy 
Curtis, 14, and his greaser pals, for in- 
stance, are too busy fighting to date girls. 
In S.E. Hinton’s bestselling The Outsiders, 
Ponyboy and his hoods battle Socs (So- 
cials), who cruise their mean streets in 
Mustangs and madras shirts looking for 
loners. The results: manslaughter, mur- 
der, despair. But out of the rubble of class 
Structure, sensitivity rises triumphant. 
Says Ponyboy: “What kind of a world is it 
where all I have to be proud of is a reputa- 
tion for being a hood, and greasy hair? I 
don’t want to be a hood, but even if I don’t 
steal things and mug people and get 
boozed up, I’m marked lousy. Why should 






























I be proud of it? Why should I even pre- 


5| tend to be proud of it?” 


Susan Eloise Hinton, 34, wrote the 
novel when she was a 16-year-old Tulsa 
schoolgirl. “I was reading horse books 
then,” says Hinton, who started using her 


| initials so boys would also read her works. 


To date, her four gritty novels have sold 


of development for films. Francis Ford 
Coppola has finished shooting The Out- 
siders, and is currently making Rumble 
Fish. That Was Then, This Is Now has 
been optioned; Tex, starring Teen Idol 
Matt Dillon, has been released by Walt 
Disney Productions. The married Hinton, 
who owns a horse named Toyota, has no 
plans to write adult fiction. Says she: “I'd 
rather claim authorship of My Friend 
Flicka than Princess Daisy.” 

Secrets of the Shopping Mall, award- 
winning Author Richard Peck’s ninth 
Y.A., satirizes teen class structure and 
cliquishness. Teresa and Barney, a pair 
of inner-city runaways, discover a soci- 
ety of boys and girls living secretly in a 
department store. This “Lord & Taylor 
of the Flies” is surrounded by specialty 
shops like Audio Jungle, the Tennis 
Connection and a place advertising 
CANDLES IN SHAPES YOU NEVER 
THOUGHT OF. There, the urban drop- 
outs learn the value of independent 
thought, honest employment and all- 
natural fabrics. They also can identify 


suburbanites: “It looked like an over- | 


sized praying mantis, and it flowed like 
a surfer. As it swept nearer, Teresa saw 
it was somebody in cutoffs and knee 
warmers, a girl because she had an elas- 
tic top. She was riding a skateboard and 
wearing headphones clamped over both 
ears. She looked like ... something in- 
telligent but brutal from science fiction.” 
Peck, 48, an American who attended 
Oxford, echoes his colleagues in teen re- 
alism when he says, “We rarely cele- 
brate the captains of athletic teams; the 
most popular girl in school or the gang 
leader. We write for and about people 
who are gathering strength, solvers of 
problems.” 


INI certian. the form is fragile, and 
pressing it too hard can have bizarre 
results. Scott Bunn’s forthcoming Just 
Hold On, for example, is serious but un- 
fortunately reads like a literary version of 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show. Heroine 
Charlotte Maag, 16, is raped by her fa- 
ther, an Albany pediatrician. She be- 
friends fellow Loner Stephen Herndon, 


| who is hiding the shame and rejection of 


his own physician-father’s alcoholism. By 
midstory Charlotte is on the sauce, Ste- 
phen is involved in a homosexual affair 
with a football star named Rolf, and both 
tumble into bed with another couple after 
a bourbon and pot party. At novel’s end, 
Stephen is near catatonia, and Charlotte 
is institutionalized. One can hardly wait 
for Just Hold On LI. —By 1D. Reed. Reported 


by Maureen Dowd/New York 
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7 million copies, and all are in some stage | 








Paul Dickson 


Adoxography 





WORDS by Paul Dickson 
Delacorte; 366 pages; $13.95 


YY” may know that a moirologist is a 
professional mourner, that an anthra- 
comancer tells fortunes by means of burn- 
ing coals, and that a mumpsimus is some- 
one who refuses to correct an error (this 
last being derived from a 16th century 
priest who kept using that word when re- 
citing the Mass even though he had been 
repeatedly told that he was supposed to 
say sumpsimus). But how many people 


MYT? AMMSr 








| 


are aware that pizzlesprung is a Kentucky | 


word to describe the weary, or that nuta- 
tion is the wobble in the earth’s axis 
caused by the pull of the moon? Who re- 
members that there was a time when the 
head of the house didn’t simply carve the 
roast but allayed a pheasant, reared a 
goose, minced a plover, dismembered a 
hen or disfigured a peacock? 

Paul Dickson knows all those things 
because he collects words with what he 
calls ‘a zeal that borders on the compul- 
sive.’ Does this mean yet another 
Safiresque sermon on proper usage and 
the maintenance of grammatical tradi- 





tions? No, Dickson has no ideological | 
purpose. He is the amiable spieler who | 


wrote such frivolities as The Great Ameri- 


can Ice Cream Book and The Mature Per- | 


son's Guide to Kites, Yo-Yos, Frisbees .. . 
As for words, he nuzzles them all with 
puppyish enthusiasm. 

The novelty lies in the organization. 
Dickson provides perfectly sensible cate- 
gories like Outdoors Words, in which we 
learn that a schizocarp is a seed pod that 
breaks into two or more pieces, or Ali- 
mentary Words, in which we learn that 
funistrada is an imaginary food invented 
by the U.S. armed services to use as a con- 
trol in polls asking soldiers which foods 
they like (funistrada came out higher than 


eggplant or cranberry juice) 
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Dickson’s categories become increas- 
ingly funistradian. The section Punk, for 
example, lists 43 definitions of that word 
and then goes on to define punkah, punk- 
ateero and punkatunk. Sexy Words in- 
cludes cataglottism, ecdemolagnia, par- 
nel, renifleur and stasivalence (don’t ask) 
Under Curses, Dickson offers such arcana 
as feague, which a 1785 dictionary de- 
fined as “to put ginger up a horse’s funda- 
ment, to make him lively and carry his 
tail well.” 

Dickson seems to have found a word 
for just about anything. Under Fizzlers, 
terms whose time has not yet come, he 
lists Americaid, one of 22 names pro- 
posed by the Nixon Administration in 
1972 as a replacement for welfare. And 
chirtonsor, a euphemism for barber, 
which won the votes of 3,000 barbers in 
1924. And electrolethe, a more genteel 
version of electric chair. There is even a 
word, logodaedaly, for “the capricious 
coining of words.” 

Dickson’s words have not only defini- 
tions but shapes and structures and 
quirky personalities. Facetiously, he re- 
minds us, is one of the few words in which 
all the vowels appear in the proper se- 
quence; duoliteral is one of the even fewer 
in which they all appear backward. Kin- 
nikinnik, he reports, is not only an Indian 
smoking mixture of bark and leaves but 
the longest palindrome among the 
450,000 entries in Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary. Cuspidor is the 
word that James Joyce declared to be the 
most beautiful in the entire language 

And then there is the inexplicable ru- 
mor that there are only three words in the 
English language that end in gry 

Stop! 

and two of them are angry and 
hungry, so people keep writing to the lexi- 
cographers at G.&C. Merriam to ask 
about the third, but all they can find is an- 
hungry, an obsolete word for hungry, 
which stays in the dictionary because 
Shakespeare used it 

Stop! Enough! 

—unless you count puggry, which is a 
variant spelling of pugaree, which is a 
scarf wound around a sun helmet 

Adoxography, in case you were won- 
dering, is a word defined as “writing clev- 
erly on a trivial subject.” —8y Otto Friedrich 


Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: The Anatolian, Elia Kazan 
Aunt Julia and the Scriptwriter 
Mario Vargas Llosa @ Family 
Trade, James Carroll ¢ Famous Last 
Words, Timothy Findley e The Girl 
of the Sea of Cortez, Peter Benchley 
The Woods, David Plante 


NONFICTION: The Correspondence of 
Boris Pasternak and Olga 
Freidenberg, edited by Elliott 
Mossman @ Going to the Dance 
Arlene Croce @ The Killing of 
Bonnie Garland, Willard Gaylin 
Love, Eleanor. Joseph P. Lash 
Midnights, Alec Wilkinson @ The 
Red Smith Reader, edited by Dave 
Anderson 
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North Star 
has the Advantage 
over IBM and Annie. 


Before you buy a desktop computer, compare these 
important North Star features with both the IBM PC 
and the Apple III. Priced from $3599, the North Star 
Advantage gives you more than twice the disk storage 
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Only North Star offers both 8 bit and 16 bit power. 
With our new Advantage 8/16, you can run industry 
standard 8 bit CP/M®* software plus new 16 bit software 
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Better business graphics. 

The North Star Advantage comes complete with graph 
preparation software, and its screen precision beats 
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Low-cost expandability and service. 
The North Star Advantage provides cost-effective 
expandability to meet your growing needs: from 8 bit 
to 16 bit power, from single user to multi-user networks 
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storage. And only North Star offers you a choice of 
Carry-in or on-site service. For the name of the North 
Star dealer nearest you, call toll-free 


1-800-447-4700 


(INlinois 1-800-322-4400). 


14440 Catalina Street, 
San Leandro, California 94577 
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n The Joys of Yiddish, Leo Rosten records a joke about the 

Lipshitz Curse: a blond at a charity ball is wearing an enor- 
mous diamond. She boasts that there are three great diamonds in 
the world—the Hope, the Kohinoor and her own, the Lipshitz. 
But, unfortunately, she tells her friends, with the Lipshitz dia- 
mond comes the Lipshitz Curse. “The Lipshitz Curse? What is 
the Lipshitz Curse?” The blond sighs: “Lipshitz.” 

George Steinbrenner is the Lipshitz of the New York Yan- 
kees. He lavishes seven-figure, even eight-figure contracts on his 
players. But with the money comes the curse of George. Some 
Yankees wonder if the pay is adequate to cover the ordeal. 

The story of Steinbrenner and his baseball team occasionally 
takes on odd, mythic dimensions, the quality ofan American par- 
able, like The Great Gatsby. Steinbrenner has invented an arche- 
type for himself: Superowner, a primordial 
character, all barging and beefy dictatorial 
will, more famous than any of his players. 
He is a sort of celebrity despot; his enemies 
regard him as an oaf. But Steinbrenner is so 
thoroughly Steinbrenner, a kind of master- 
piece of himself, that he invites a sneaking 
wonder of the kind we reserve sometimes for 
natural phenomena. He runs the team the 
way Don Vito Corleone ran the rackets. He 
dismisses managers the way Bluebeard 
ditched wives. Steinbrenner has gone 
through nine managers in the ten years he 
has been principal owner of the Yankees, 

This year Steinbrenner is worse than 
usual, more restlessly peremptory. He is 
now on his third manager of the season. Off 
with their heads! But this manically impul- 
sive policy toward personnel, including po- 
groms of player trading, has exacted a psy- 
chic cost. It has tended to reduce what 
could be the finest team in baseball (once 
called “the best team that money can buy’’) 
to a gang of anxious neurotics who wonder 
what each night’s line-up card will look 
like. They speculate who the next target of 
George's wrathful attention will be. Once it 
| was Reggie Jackson. Now Tommy John 
has fallen from grace. Wistful, disgusted, 
the players sit in the locker room and talk 
pre-empltively of getting the hell out, of following Reggie to Ana- 
heim, or anywhere. And it is still only the middle of August. 

Steinbrenner has a wonderfully representative American 
quality. In a way, he is that old American story, energetic money 
let loose in the world, shooting its cuffs, buying everything off, 
singing “I did it my way.” It is the sort of money that purchases 
| the restaurant to make sure that lamb chops stay on the menu, or 
| to settle a grudge with the maitre d’. Steinbrenner’s emotional, 
almost physical inability to leave the Yankees alone produces 
great psychodrama. 

Leo Rosten casts Lipshitz as a husband. Steinbrenner is 
more like an archetypal father. When he is up for the role, he isa 
perfect family tyrant: overbearing, insufferable, unembarrass- 
able, the kind of man who makes scenes in public and mortifies 
his children. The Pittsburgh Pirates used to describe themselves 
as “family.” That was sentimentality. The Yankees are more 
like a grimly real family: sullen and bruised by grievances and 
quarrelsome and full of parricidal silences. Presiding over the 
drama is the militaristic all-daddy, Steinbrenner as the Great 
Santini. He thunders, and acquires a certain force of nature. 





STUART LEEDS 
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The Lessons of Steinbrennerism 


He has the qualities of a local Aztec volcano. He behaves as if 
he expected the Yankees to sacrifice virgins to appease him. 

There are many, of course, who say that the Yankees and 
Steinbrenner deserve each other. In any case, the Steinbrenner 
method sometimes works. When he bought the team from CBS in 
1973, the Yankees were a second-division mediocrity living on 
memories, like faded aristocrats. With his fierce, admirable 
though slightly crazed will to win, Steinbrenner brought the 
Yankees out of their trance. In the new era of the free agent, he 
spent handsomely for Reggie Jackson and other stars. Steinbren- 
ner’s Yankees took five pennants and two world championships. 

But Steinbrenner’s money and methods have quickened a lot 
of the standard prejudices about the Yankees. They were always 
the Romans of baseball: triumphal, imperial. They were dynas- 
tic; they cherished a memory of the Ruth 
and the DiMaggio and the Mantle days. 
But there was rarely much charm or color 
or heart in rooting for them. The Yankees 
never appealed much to that side of the 
American character that likes to root for 
the underdog. 


D: Steinbrenner’s Yankees now display 
certain characteristics of Rome’s later 
days? Does the owner rant like Caligula? 
Will he select his horse to be the next man- 
ager? One drives up the Major Deegan Ex- 
pressway in The Bronx, and in the summer 
dusk one may see a few blazes set by arson- 
ists burning down the ghetto for the insur- 
ance. There in the distance Yankee Stadi- 
um glows with its wonderful radioactive 
light: a gem in a slum. One comes early for 
the batting practice; Frank Sinatra sings 
New York, New York over the p.a. system. 
Up in the broadcast booth, Phil Rizzuto is 
exclaiming, “Holy cow!” and “Huckleber- 
ry!” It is momentarily lovely. 

Baseball, as Bill Veeck said, is meant to 
be fun. The trouble with Steinbrenner is that 
he manages to turn it into an Oedipal brawl 
that reduces his athletes to twitching 
depressives. Baseball reflects the surround- 
ing culture, of course. Americans may get 
the sport they deserve: corporate, grandiose, soulless. To say that, 
however, might be to say that we are all responsible for Steinbren- 
ner. That is going much too far. 

The beauty of baseball is essentially an illusion. It demands a 
suspension of certain disbeliefs. The love of baseball depends 
quite crucially, for example, upon the illusion of loyalty: of fans 
to their team, of players to their team, of the team to its city. All 
nonsense, of course. Franchises tear loose from Brooklyn or Phil- 
adelphia when the owners see money to be made in newer cities. 
Players show up in the uniform of last week’s enemy. But to re- 
main a baseball fan, one must drop a light green scrim of nostal- 
gia across such details, the necessary treacheries. One must give 
oneself over to the illusion, the precisions and geometries and 
statistics and characters and lore of the game. In his autocratic 
passion, Steinbrenner, alas, exaggerates the worst traits of mod- 
ern baseball: its crassness and faithlessness and shallow nasti- 
ness. He will not collaborate in the illusion, a form of American 
mysticism, really, that is baseball’s most precious accomplish- 
ment. George is a regular walking sermon on the pointlessness of 
everything once the joy has vanished. —By Lance Morrow 
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Wear the digital watch at its 
most complete: Timex. Choose 
from total time services; calendar, 
alarm, timer, stopwatch, hourly chime, 
dual time zone. All beautifully styled. From 
$19.95 to $54.95 (suggested retail prices). Great 
design and great beauty are not expensive. Just rare. 
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Overwhelming majority of MERIT smokers 
report taste bonus at low tar. 








former brands 

Further evidence: 9 out 
of 10 of these former 
higher tar smokers report 
MERIT an easy switch 
and that they didnt give 
up taste in switching 

Year after year, in study 
after study, MERIT remains 
unbeaten. The proven taste 
alternative to higher tar 


smoking—is MERIT. 


That's the result of the 
latest wave of research 
with smokers who have 
switched from higher tar 
cigarettes to ‘Enriched 
Flavor MERIT 

MERIT Taste Winner! 

Nationwide survey re- 
veals over 90% of MERIT 
smokers who switched 
from higher tar are glad 
they did. In fact, 94% 
don't even miss their 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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